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LETTER FROM IOWA. 


Eprrors Paciric: Time enough 
has elapsed since the meeting of the 
American Board to disclose the effect 
in this region of the effort to put the 
Board on the new future-probation 
basis. While some persons who were 
vaguely inclined that way, and others 
who always love ‘‘to tell or hear 
some new thing,” have been made 
more favorable to it, without any 
particular reason, save that it has 
been argued for before the Board— 
others, whose minds were not made 
up have been convinced that it is 
‘divisive, perversive and danger- 
ous,” at home and abroad. The sim- 
ple fact of the Board’s passing a res- 
olution against it has decided many 
minds. On the whole, there can be 
no doubt that the error is weaker in 
the public mind, and is distinctly op- 
posed by many more Christians in 
our body, as well as by a great many 
more outside of it, than before the 
meeting. There are still, of course, 
possibly intelligent Christians who 
have made no examination of the 
question nor consulted the Scriptures 
about it; who, when pressed, will say, 
«“Well, we really have not made up 
our minds.” In all other evangelical 
denominations the feeling against it 
is strong. 

I never attended a public meeting 
marked by so many imconsistencies. 
It was something new for a meeting 
of the Board. Some of these were 
noticed. We were told that the 
Board was ‘‘not a court to settle the- 
ological questions” by gentlemen 
who consumed most ofa day in dis- 
cussing such questions. We were 
told that the famey of a future proba- 
tion is a mere secondary and. subor- 
dinate matter, by those who thrust 
it into prominence above everything 
else. We were told it was a purely 
theological question whether men 
who hold to such.a probation should 
be supported by funds given by 
Christians whe repudiate it, amd for 
the proof of this a letter was read, 
beginning, ‘‘Dhe question is not a 
doctrinal questaan, but an ecclesiasti- 
calone”! And -since then we have 
had praises of the. amiable, uncontro- 
versial spirit of those who had filled 
the air with cemtroversy for months, 
and were on tthe platform at Des 
Moines for pumély controversial pur- 
poses! One emitic in Minnesota de- 
plores the ‘‘pelemic” tone of the ser- 
mon, and of those who defended the 
consistent policy.of the Board, :with- 
out a word ofamything polemie in the 
assailants! Nay, the tone of all of 
them has been commended, without 
one word of the patience and forbear- 
ance and gentlemess of those assailed, 
on whose platform their assaults 
were made. 

The Secretary, who has been the 
chief target for all these, has been 
recognized a little:as showing a gra- 
cious, quiet and Christlike spirit— 
how could any one ifail to see that?— 
while the Prudential Committee, who 
sat silent under eriticism, utterimg 
not a word, were forgotten,’ save to 
be criticised. It would have been 


difficult in that presemce to indulge. 
in aught unbecoming (though Dr. 
Hopkins was obliged to call one of 
the critics to order), and any favor-' 
able impression whatever depended | 


upon moderation of statement and 
tone. Perhaps the most unnoticed 
inconsistency was that of part of 
those who champion future proba- 
tion as a dogma dropping back to 
the position of the other eritics, far 
beyond which they have gone them- 
selves; viz., that it is to be tolerated 
as a mere hypothesis in missionaries 
sent abroad. 

Some of our friends of other de- 
nominations find a broader incon- 
sistency between the resolutions con- 
demning this dogma, or hypothesis, 
or what not, and another, adopted at 
the close, concerning the revived 
idea of missionary councils. If this 
last were to nullify, reverse or thwart 
those which commended the Pruden- 
tial Committee, and directed them to 
be equally wary of employing advo- 
cates of future probation this year, 
there is certainly something worse 
than inconsistency. But the Board 
merely asked the committee to ‘‘con- 
sider the expediency” of such coun- 
cils, giving them no authority what- 
ever to commit the Board this year to 
such a policy. This the Board re- 
tains in its own hands. Objection 
was made to councils called by our 
committee as having been tried the 
first ten years after the Board was 
formed, and given up as not useful, 
and as not being Congregational; 
aud, to prevent any advantage being 
taken of such a request to ‘‘consider 
the expediency” of them, an amend- 
ment was added, requiring a report 
next year. Of course, the committee 
is to report on the very thing they are 
(0 “consider,” not the working of such 
councils in difficult cases—not at all 
—but the. “expediency of calling 
them. I can speak with full knowl- 
edge here, for I moved the amend- 
ment, and moved it twice. The first 


‘flowers and green fields. 


time it was not accepted. Before I 
moved it the second time, a number 
of corporate members had come to 
feel that, without this check, even to 
‘recommend to the committee to 
consider the expediency” of a meth- 
od doubtful, at least, endangered 
the loss of all that had been gained; 
and a number of voices urged me to 
renew my amendment, which I did; 
and this secured unanimity in the 
vote, for without instructions to re- 
port next year—thus keeping the de- 
cision whether councils should be 
called in difficult cases in the hands 
of the Board—many of us would not 
have voted for such a_ resolution. 
And yet to-day the United church of 
New Haven, the Christian Union and 
the Andover Review are asserting that 
the Board recommended the calling 
of councils, and are demanding that 
one be called in Mr. Hume’s case— 
one of the last cases, probably, in 
which it would be wise to do it. 

No wonder that the Watchman 
(Baptist) of last week, after pointing 
out the baselessness of this claim, 
predicts that, with the spirit of the 
‘‘New Departure,” the peaceful result 
that seemed to be reached cannot pos- 
sibly last. ‘‘What the ‘progressives’ 
want is to have their special doctrine 
allowed to be ‘orthodox,’ and the 
holding of it no bar to appointment 
asamissionary. Their insistance is 
upon the thing to be done, not upon 
the way of doing it.” This journal 
adds that those who ‘‘would have 
the Board stand, uncommitted, be- 
tween the old orthodoxy and the 
new,” and who, perhaps, voted for 
the recommendation for this end, are 
attempting what is ‘‘impossible”; so, 
in the Unitarian controversy, a few 
men undertook to be ‘‘Cengrega- 
tionalists, pure and simple—neither 
Trinitarian nor Unitarian—” but they 
could no/; and, in this case, ‘‘it is no 
tenuous and impractical speculation 
that calls for judgment, but a teach- 
ing that will surely sap and mine the 
evangelical system.” Andif, among 
us, this calamity is averted, we shail 
hereafter look back and see that to 
the firmness of the officers of the 
Board during the year just closed, 
and to that of the Board at its meet- 
ing just held at Des Moines, this 
most necessary result was due. 
Yours, Gerorace Maaoun. 

Iowa College, Nov. 20, 1886. 


PROXIMITY IN THE PRAYER-MEET- 
ING. 


A stranger from the other side of 
the globe can determine with certain- 
ty the spiritual state of a church by 
‘the location of its members in the 
weekly prayer-meeting. if there is 
Christian unity, warm fraternal love, 
a spirit of devotion, and a readiness 
to do any duty, the group will be 
closely compact, even when there are 
but twenty in a room that will seat a 
thousand. Everybody has noticed 
how close together earnest Christians 
sit in revival meetings when the in- 
terest is at its height. On the other 
hand, if you enter the room and find 
the attendants so scattered that hard- 
ly any two are in one slip, you can 
be sure to find divisions, a spirit of 
indifference, and a great reluctance 
to take part. Look at the leader, 
stranded on an isolated platform in 
the remote end of the room, and the 
brethren and sisters, like icebergs in 
the Arctic, widely separated in the 
waste expanse of empty pews. Just 
think of the lonesomeness and ludi- 
crousness.of the situation when the 
leader rises and begins to read in 
doleful voice the hymn: 

‘¢ Though sundered far, by faith we meet 

Around one common mercy-seat.” 

It would require more than the faith 
of Abraham to realize that there could 
be a common mercy-seat in such a 
dispersion. The only fitting hymn 
would be— 
‘‘ In vain we tune our formal songs, 
In vain we strive to rise.” 

Should any regular attendant attempt 
to express his fervent interest in re- 
ligion on such an occasion, it would 
be about in keeping with an incident 
related in the last Congregationalist, 
of an old, forgetful 
who, at a Sunday-school concert, led 
off in repeating Scripture texts with 
these words, ‘‘If any man says he 
loves God, he isa liar.” If a pile of 
unseasoned redwood is all in a glow- 
ing flame, and you apply the hooks 
and scatter every stick at a distance 
from any other, the fire would be 
quenched quite as quickly as if you 
turned on the glowing heap a stream 
of water from a two-inch nozzle. 
Segregation is one of the most fatal 


shafts that can hit a prayer-meeting. 
W.A. T. 


— 


Snow all over the East and as far 
South as Mobile; while here are 
This is the 


contrast, and gives us little desire for 
change. 


The natives in Southeastern Africa 
have revolted against the Portuguese 


with great loss. 


WHAT IS LEFT OF 1849 AND 1850. 


Sometimes when subscribers remit, 
they say, ‘‘I have taken Tue Pactric 
from the time it was first published,” 
or from the early times. We think 
these readers of Tue Pactric of early 
— may like to learn how much is 
eft in this city that was here when 
they first saw it. Wealso venture 
the thought that they cannot get 
about as well as they could thirty-five 
years ago; so we will tell them some- 
thing of what is left of early times. 

The Plaza is not the place for auc- 
tions and venders of all sorts to 
gather; the hombre, with a box to 
sit on and a barrel on end for a coun- 
ter on which to show his stock in 
trade, has not been seen there for 
twenty-five years, at least. The Plaza 
is enclosed with a solid iron fence. 
The walks are well laid out and well 
kept. The cypress, sequoia, arbor 
vitz, pine, and acacia trees are large 
and vigorous, and this place, where 
once lay so much useless rubbish, is 
now beautiful. Brenham place is 
the small street on the west side of 
the Plaza. The zinc-covered build- 
ing, built by Edward Lafan in 1849, 
extending from Brenham place to 
Dupont street along Clay street, has 
had no alteration on the outside since 
1849. Soon after it was built, it was 
occupied by the custom-house and 
Government offices. It was then one 
of the large buildings of the Pueblo. 
The Chinese have occupied it for 
many years. A few months since the 
property was reported sold to a Chi- 
nese for $65,000. Diagonally oppo- 
site, on the southwest corner of Du- 
pont and Clay, is the St. Francis Ho- 
tel, built near the close of 1849; then 
much the finest hotel in the city. 
The building has been raised, and a 
high story put under the original 
three-story house. The upper sto- 


altered; some of the windows in the 
upper and lower stories have iron 
bars. There are plenty of Chinese 
signs all over the building. In one 
of the rooms of this hotel the First 
Presbyterian chureh held its meet- 
ings, for a time, in 1851, and its pas- 
tor, Rev. Albert Williams, did geod 
work there at atime of much discour- 
agements to his congregation. 

It will be recollected that the fire 
of May, 1851, began on Clay street, 
south side of the Plaza, and burned 
everything to the water; also that the 
fire ef June, 1851, beginning on Pew: 
ell street, swept clean to the water, 
with few exceptions, all north of the 
Plaza. Away from the center, where 
these fires did not reach, are a few 
buildings of Macondray’s store, 
covered with sheet iron, that was on 
the northeast corner of Sansome and 
Pine, was moved to the southeast 
corner of Main and Mission, and is 
there still. The Howard cottages 
that were scattered over Happy Val- 
ley early in 1850 are there still, look- 
ing small and strangely out of place 
among other structures. Howard 
Presbyterian church, built on a lot, 
given by W. D. M. Howard, on the 
hill south of the Mission valley, was 
moved to make room for New Mont- 
gomery street, and now stands on 
the south side of Mission street, be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth streets. The 
hearts of many must go back to this 
house as a place dear to them. 

The El Dorado, on the east side of 
the Plaza and southeast corner of 
Kearny and Washington streets, the 
most successful gambling house of 
the town, was bought by the city, and 
for many years was the Hall of Rec- 
ords. Now in itis the Sheriff’s of- 
fice, Justice’s Court and other city 
offices. Fronting the Plaza, on the 
northeast corner of Clay and Kear- 
ny, a piece of ground was rented at 
$6,000 per month, and on it was built 
the Exchange. It was not successful 
as a gambling house; for many years 
it has been used for shops of differ- 
ent kinds. 

The first-class Union Hotel, front- 
ing the Plaza, corner Kearny and 
Commercial streets, was bought by 
the city over thirty years ago, and has 
had various city offices. . The fire 
commissioners have the ground floor 
now. The paint has worn off, and 
the word ‘‘Union,”in large gilt letters, 
is now seen on either side of the 
front. On Montgomery street the 
buildings built by bankers and men 
of wealth are now standing; on the 
southwest corner of Clay and Mont- 
gomery is.the old banking house of 
Willis & Co., from which the banker 
Wells escaped, badly burnedand dis- 
figured, in the May fire of 1851. The 
structure had iron shutters, and was 
built positively fire-proof, but there 
was one little cellar window that had 
no shutter, or the shutter was not 
closed, through which the fire came 
in, and before Mr. Wells was aware 
of it the inside of his banking house 
was on fire, and he and those with 
him had-to run through the streets of 
fire for life. Quincy Hall clothing 
store, on the corner, and the office 


authorities, whom they have defeated | 


of the Morning Call next door, 
now occupy the room of the | 


is now the IXL Loan Office. 


ries, on the outside, have not been. 


old banking house of Willis & Co. 
The building next south, built by 
Mellus & Howard, has on the first 
floor the New Era eating-house; the 
second floor has been occupied by the 
Howards since the building was built. 
The sign now is W. H. Howard. The 


banking house of F. Argenti & Co. 


is now occupied by Clark’s Bakery. 
The fire-proof building, built of brick 
and iron without any wood, by B. 
Davidson, agent for the Rothschilds, 
Across 
Commercial street, where was. the 
banking house of James King of Will- 
iam, is now the International Rail- 
way and Steamship Passenger Office, 
G. Onesti agent. The iron shutters 
have been taken off from all these 
buildings, as firemen and insurance 
men have decided that iron shutters 
area hindrance to the work of put- 
ting out fires. 

Here and there in the center of the 
city are a few stores of early times. 
The solid brick building, built for 
Adams & Co’s Express Company, on 
the east side of Montgomery near 
California street, is there still. The 
store on the south side of California 
street, built by Fitzgerald, Baush and 
Brewster, the interior of which was 
burned out in the fire of May 4, 1851, 
has been occupied by the Alta about 
thirty years. Toward North Beach 
are many old dwellings. 

Not one of the churches of early 
years worship on the spot where they 
were organized. Only the men of 
early times can point out the ground 
on which stood the places of prayer 
of early days—places where congre- 
gations of men came together, and 
devoutly worshiped and felt their 
need of protection, for they realized 
that they were away from home and 
friends, with temptation and danger 
on every side. 


OLD TIMES IN A MASSACHUSETTS 
TOWN. 


The Hampshire Gazelie, a paper 
printed in Northampton, has publish- 
ed acentennial number. A North- 
ampton boy, looking it over, has pub- 
lished in the Evangelist some reminis- 
cences of old times. First as to his 
minister, Solomon Willard, who 
died in 1884, aged 82 years: 

‘‘Him [well remember, for one 
could no more forget him than Mt. 
Tom or the Connecticut river, 
though he resembled neither. As 
he went up the broad isle, bowing 
and grimaeing at every step to the 
people on one side, then on the other 
—a little man whose attenuated 
limbs, shown by his long stockings 
to their full advantage—the boys, of 
whom I was one, for once violated the 
stringent decree of puritanic rule 
that no smile could be indulged in the 
meeting-house, and, above all, at a 
minister’s expense. His preaching, 
too, was as queer as his appearance; 
I mean as to his manner, for of the 
matter I do not remember that I ever 
heard any remark. Yet he preached 
in Northampton fifty-six years, and 
died lamented. His peculiar ways 
did not escape the observation of the 
older people, whatever restraint they 
might put on their impulses. To one 
who presented him a load of wood, 
he remarked, in conveying his 
thanks: ‘A very good load of wood, 
but wv is pine, sir; itis pine.’ When 
they gave him a $10 hat, he asked if 
they could not furnish him a hat for 
$5, and give him the rest of the $10 
incash. The children of those days 
were accustomed, on meeting grown 
persons, to stop, take off their hats, 
and make obeisance. Mr. Williams 
returned their salutations in kind, with 
‘Good little boys, good little boys!’ ” 

The second class of recollections 
bring up the facts as to ardent spir- 
its: 


‘‘Till 1830, the sale of distilled 
mia was as free as that of any 
other article. All traders sold them, 
and every tavern was a dramshop. 
It was common for merchants to offer 
‘a treat’ to a customer who had 
bought freely of him of dry or other 
goods. There were in Northampton 
four taverns, to accommodate a popu- 
lation of less than 1,700. At this 
rate the town,*with a population of 
14,000, should now have thirty-two. 
In 1828 two firms sold 120 hogsheads 
of liquors ina year. In 1810 there 
were sixty-five distilleries in the 
county of Hampshire. I could put 
my finger on a man—or a boy he was 
then—who run one of them as late 
us 1827. Cider mills were every- 
where. It was common for farmers 


to store, for winter’s use, from ten 
to fifty barrels of cider. 
the daily drink of all the men on the 
premises. 
women drank little of it after the 
second fermentation. 
or a little earlier, there came a great 
change in drinking usages.” 


This was 
My observation was that 


From 1830, 


Dis. Withee, of 


church, Boston, has resigned his 
pastorate, in order to accept the 
again and again renewed call of 
the Third Presbyterian church, Chi- 


cago. 


The Weman’s Beard 
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DECEMBER MEETING. 


It was held in the parlors of the 
First Congregational church of Oak- 
land. We had a good attendance of 
interested friends and visitors. The 
meeting was opened by Miss Fay 
with the singing of our favorite mis- 
sionary hymn, ‘‘The Morning Light 
is Breaking.” The Scripture read- 
ings were a selection from the First 
Epistle of John, and along the line of 
thought so prominent in that Epistle, 
‘‘God is Love,” and if we love him, 
we shall be like him. His love goes 
down to the poor, who are our breth- 
ren, and “‘if a man love God, he will 
love his brother, also.” 

The opening exercises were follow- 
ed by the reading of four very inter- 
esting letters. The one from our own 
Mrs. Holbrook of South Africa we 
publish to-day. Another was from 
Miss Talcott of Japan, one of the 
oldest of our lady teachers there; and, 
though not under our care as the 
Board of the Pacific, she seems very 
near to us, because she is the sister 
of one so prominent among our 
workers. The other two letters were 
from Smyrna, in Turkey, and Inan- 
da, Africa, but written to the Boston 
Board of Missions, and so not for 
publication in our Column, which we 
very much regret. The most of our 
letters now, like this one from Mrs. 
Holbrook, show us the need our mis- 
sionaries have of continuous, prayer- 
ful sympathy on our part, because 
the long, wearisome time of seed-sow- 
ing, and of laying foundations, is not 

ast. They have not come into the 
joy of harvest, except asa few sheaves 
are gathered here and there. But we 
know that the Lord of the harvest is 
faithful, and the reward will come in 
due time. So, both ‘they and we 
must continue to pray and labor, 
having full assurance that the reap- 
ing will come and the harvest be 
glorious. M. L. M. 


Mapumuto, Kearsney Post, 
Nara, Sourn Arrica, 
Oct. 2, 1886. 

Tv the W. B. M. P.—Derar FRIEnps: 
It is time to tell you something 
more of our work, and the question 
comes, ** What is there to tell?” 

‘The mills of God grind slow, and 
from one month to another the prog- 
ress is so little that, at times, it takes 
all our faith to keep us from discour- 
agement. When,.as we have long 
prayed, our little church arises in the 
strength of God to cast off its own 
sloth and sin, then may we see prog- 
ress indeed. 

There are so many half-way, or 
quite heathen, customs that many 
have not yet thrown aside. These 
keep the Church back in the Chri® 
tian life. Lobolisa (selling of daugh- 
por ukutamba (a kind of half-heath- 
en dance, which often leads to immor- 
ality)—these, and other equally bad 
customs often lead our church mem- 
bers astray. Perhaps these evils are 
no worse for these people, with their 
heathen ancestry and surroundings, 
than are some of the sins of our 


Christians at home; yet they do un- 
told mischief, and the love of their 
customs keep many from taking a 
stand for Christ. I never enjoy a 
wedding at our station, on account 
of the heathenish dance, without 
which the young people think a wed- 
dingincomplete. In a few days, two 
more young folks are to be married, 
and I have been trying to induce 
them to have some pleasant, civilized 
games, instead of ukutamba, offering, 
again and again, to teach them; but 
I can see, by the sober faces, when I 
speak of it, and often unpleasant re- 
marks, that the plan may not prove a 
success. 

I could tell of other discouraging 
things to-night, but I fancy I hear 
some one say, ‘‘Why does she write 
such doleful things? it is enough to 
give one the blues just to read them.” 
But, before I speak of the brighter 
side, I want just to whisper to that 
young friend. It is more thrilling to 
be in the church than to read of them, 
and this is often the lot of those you 
send to ‘‘tell the good tidmgs” to the 
ends of the earth. So, please be pa- 
tient, if you do, sometimes, catch a 
glimpse of the darker side of our 
work. 

You remember the woman of whom 
I told you in my last, who had found 


our Church, and seems true and 
earnest. Another woman has since 
come out brightly on the path to 
God. She first left her beer, and then 
saw her Saviour. She is very poor, 
but so anxious to learn of God that 
each day of meeting she would go 
some distance to borrow a dress; and, 
when one was given her, was greatly 
rejoiced. She is always at my Wom- 
an’s Inquiry Meetings, and shows 
every evidence of being a real Chris- 
tian. The other day she came ask- 
ing for a book, that-her little girl 
might teach her to read. Her love 
and faith seem very great, and her 
willingness to leave all evil customs 
is worthy of imitation by many in our 
churches. 

1 must tell you of the good news 
received from our mission father, 
Dr. Smith. He hopes soon to send 
out Miss McMahon, an old friend 
and acquaintance, who will probabl 
be appointed to our station. Al- 
ready I am planning how the work 
among the women and children may 
be increased, and so many more 
among the heathen be continually 
reached. 

If it were not for our semi-torrid 
sun, I could accomplish so much 
more. I find even a brief exposure 
to its direct rays affects my head, and 
once or twice of late I’ve been made 
really ill by it. On this account, I 
am obliged to visit the people on 
cloudy days, as home duties require 
me in the cooler part of the day. In 
the mornings I have my class to teach, 
and just now have two pupils who 


are making rapid progress. They 
are both from Zulu Land—followers 
of the renowned Cetywayo. One of 


them seems to have come under 
Christian influence at an English 
mission station. The other isan out- 
and-out heathen, who is seeking, 
with earnestness, to learn of God. 
I often think, when I see his eager- 
ness, that God sent him to us, that 
we might be the instruments in his 
hand of reaching his dark soul 
Though not knowing a letter when 
he came, less than three weeks. ago, 
he now has nearly half the alphabet, 
both large and small letters. 

On Sabbath mornings, I have a little 
| Bible-reading with those in our em- 
ploy, and find it a most helpful exer- 
cise for them, and often they ask 
questions that show they have been 
thinking. 

From what I have written, you can 
catch a glimpse of the lights and 
shadows of your work and ours. 
When I think how little seems ac- 
complished, I long for the strength 
of a giant and spiritual power much 
more abundantly, that so God’s king- 
dom may be hastened in this sin- 
stricken world. I know your prayers 
are with us, and when I think of that 
I take fresh courage. Affectionately, 
your sister worker, 

SaraH L. Hoisroox. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


The practical business talks giver 
to young men in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association during the past 
thrée weeks have been largely attend- 
ed and most thoroughly beneficial to 
all interested young men who have 
been privileged to hear them. The 
Association has selected some of our 
prominent business men to address 
the young men on these important 
business themes, and this practical 
way of reaching and helping young 
men, must be of untold benefit. The 
educational, social and religious work 
also goes on apace. The attendance 
is very large and the interest good. 
Nearly 300 young men joined the As- 
sociation during the past month and 
the Employment Department is very 
successful in securing situations. The 
Building Committee, appointed at 
the last meeting of the Board of 
Directors, to look up a site for a new 
building, held a meeting last week, 
at the close of which they visited 
several lots which were suggested, 
but nothing definite has been done 
in regard to purchasing a site. It 
was the unanimous decision of the 
committee that a 50-vara corner lot 
in as. close proximity to Market street 
as possible should be secured. Mr. 
Robert Balfour is chairman of the 
committee, and presided at the meet- 
ing held last Monday. Captain 
Charles Goodall, General O. O. How- 
ard, Nathaniel Gray, Monroe Green- 
wood, A. B. Forbes and Walter N. 
Hawley are associated with Mr. Bal- 
four on the committee, ‘ 


Very properly Governor West of 
Utah, in his annual report to the De- 
partment of the Interior, recommends 
a restriction of Mormon immigration 
and a more adequate provision for 
the enforcement of anti-polygamy 
laws. Isn’t our supply of Mormons 
already more than equal to the de- 
mand? If it is, why not exclude 
them entirely hereafter as a danger- 
ous class—and with them those who 
are known to be, or who profess to 


Christ? She has since united with | Aéerior 


be, anarchists? Can any one tell?— 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCTSCO, CAL. 


[Wexpnespay, 8, 1886, 


THE SEA. 


[Taken from Kev. Dr. McLean's Thanks- 
giving sermon.| 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL DIGNITY 


Of our country amazingly grows on 
one when contemplated from abroad. 
Those sisterlands of ours in the Old 
World, they are fair to see; but they 
are so near together; they are so hud- 
dled; they have so little elbow-room! 
Why, in traveling only 500 miles we 
had to cross not less than five frontiers. 
One can scarcely get started to travel 
in a foreign land, but he finds that he 
has run quite through it into anoth- 
er. Turn our country over on her 
eastern hinge, and she would, besides 
bridging the broad Atlantic, cover in 
all the territory this side the Alps. 
The distance from San Francisco to 
Cape Cod is equal to that from Bos- 
ton to the Matterhorn. It gives one 
a certain sense of expansion to be 
obliged, modestly, to tell inquiring 
companions on the Rhine, among the 
Alps, on Lake Geneva, or among the 
Scottish Highlands, that when he 
should have journeyed thence to Bos- 
tun he would not be half-way home. 
A recent writer says our Republic 
would cut up into thirty-one States 
as large as Italy, and intosixty States 
as large as England and Wales. 
‘‘T'ake five of the six first-class Pow- 
ers of Europe—Great Britain includ- 
ing Ireland, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy; then add to these five 
more, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Denmark and Greece,” you could lay 
down the aggregated ten, once, twice, 
three times over, in our United States, 
and have all New England left un- 
covered! Whata dignified national 
geography that is, as compared with 
either insular or continental Europe. 

Our American lakes and rivers are 
said to contain half of all the fresh 
water in the world. East of the 
Rocky Mauntains we have a river-flow 
of 40,000 miles, compared with which 
Europe has but 17,000; less than half. 
“It is estimated that the Mississippi, 
with its branches, affords 35,000 
miles of water navigation”—the dis- 
tance round the globe, with 10,000 
miles to spare. A steamboat can, 
it is said, sail from New Orleans up 
the Mississippi and Missouri 3,900 
miles; as far as from New York to 
Constantinople. You appear to me 
to be expanding somewhat as I tame- 
ly make these statements to you here 
at home. You would expand still 
more as you should make them to 
yourselves abroad. You couldn’t 
keep the American eagle from spread- 
ing his wings inside your breast, the 
most phlegmatic of you. And when 
you have got back home, you’d just 


have to let him come outand scream!. 


MECHANIC ARTS. 


By frank confession of other lands 
America surpasses all other nations 
in the excellence of her mechanic 
arts. The Mechanic World of London 
says that the United States has the 
best machinery and tools in the 
world. Mr. Lourdelot, who was re- 
cently sent over by the French Min- 
ister of Commerce, reports that the 
superiority of tools used here and the 
attention given to details, ‘‘too often 
neglected in Europe,” are elements 
of danger to European industries. 
Herbert Spencer testifies that ‘‘be- 
yond question, in respect to mechani- 
cal appliances, the Americans are 
ahead of all nations.” And in this 
line of excellence we are still ad- 
vancing. In the way of inventions 
and improvements the fertility of 
Yankee genius is proverbial. Our 
United States Government issues 
four patents daily to the English one. 
A few years ago, at the International 
Electrical Exposition in Paris, five 
gold medals were given for the great- 
est inventions or discoveries. Where 
do you suppose they went? How 
many of them would be our legiti- 
mate quota? All five of them came 
to the United States. 

One need not feel abashed, there- 
fore—these things and things like 
them running through his mind—as 
he stands on the tower of London, 
or London bridge, or on the great 
dome of St. Paul’s, on the battile- 
ments of Windsor or Warwick, or in 
any of the magnificent palaces, gal- 
leries and cathedrals of continental 
Europe. In sight of all about him 
which is so gloriously monumental 
in history, so finished and magnifi- 
cent in art, he can calmly enjoy him- 
self and say: ‘‘This is all good and 
grand. I am gratified to see it. 
Glad that it exists. There is nothing 
like it in America. Our nation can 
well come here to school for many 
things.” But he needs to feel no en- 
vy. We were almost disposed some- 
times this summer to fall at the feet 
of those great people in view of their 
splendid achievements in architect- 
ure and handicraft and art. But it 
was all without one tinge of national 
envy. For, looking back to our 
marvelous homeland across the sea, 
so new, so crude, so immature—but, 
at the same time, so gigantic already 
in its stature—so colossal in re- 
source, so impact with vast energy 
and power, so great already in its 
achievement, and striding still on- 
ward along the paths of destiny, 
hardly departed from the beginning 
of its course, we could feel that 
America need not envy any nation, 
but can well afford to wait for the 
future to fill up all measures in which 
she is yet lacking from the past. * * * 

MATERIAL SUPERIORITY. 

We do not know anything about 
real poverty yet in America. 
In comparison with the terrible 
destitution visible in foreign places, 


the humblest of our citizens live in| 


OUR COUNTRY LOOKED AT ACROSS | affluence, and are fed on the finest of 


the wheat. God hath ‘‘blessed our 
children within us,” as well as 
‘‘strengthened the bars of our gates.” 
The iuhabitants of Europe, taken col- 
lectively, consume annually 17} bush- 
els of grain per head, and 553 pounds 
of meat; that is, three pints of grain 
and two ounces of meat per day. The 
inhabitants of the United States con- 
sume, each, per year, 40} bushels of 
grain and 120 pounds of meat—con- 
siderably more than twice as much. 
For mental pabulum, on our -free 
schools we expend almost six times 
as much per head as Europe does 
Do you wonder that a member of the 
German National Legislature should 
recently cry, as has been the case, 
‘‘The German people have now but 
one want—money enough to get to 
America”? 
PHYSICAL SUPERIORITY. 


Upon but one other point will I 
touch in this part of my report, and 
thatis one which greatly interests me-— 
the superior physiological develop- 
ment of our American people. I have 
studied the physique of the various 
peoples, their bodies more than their 
buildings, their anatomy more than 
their arts. A careful and constant 
observation upon this point con- 
firms, tomy mind, the most recent 
deliverances of scientific authority— 
that the highest and most perfect de- 
velopment of the race is to appear in 
America. * * * Itis a scientific 
fact, resting not on guess work, but 
on statistics, that Americans are,as a 
whole, superior to Englishmen, and 
to Europeans universally, in chest- 
measurement, height and weight. 
And that is a fact of most tremendous 
significance in a question of competi- 
tive civilization. ‘‘For,” says one 
wise in such matters, ‘‘any people 
that is physiologically advanced in 
culture, though it be only in a de- 
gree, beyond another which is min- 
gled with it on strictly equal terms, 
is sure to live down and, finally, to 
live out, its inferior.” That may be 
called now a demonstrated law of 
nature; superior physiological devel- 
opment, indexing as it does superior 
vital power and resource, is just as 
certain to win on the great race- 
track of the world’s civilization as it 
is to win on those race-tracks with 
which we are more familiar. * * * 


DANGERS TO BE MET— POWER OF ALCOHOL- 


IC DRINK. 


It is appalling to know the dimen- 
sions of the drink evil abroad. These 
appear not so much in the amount of 
reeling or frantic drunkenness 
that is visible, as in the stupefied, be- 
sotted, brutalized condition ofits sub- 
jects. That which frenzies the aver- 
age American apparently stupefies the 
average Kuropean. That which incites 
delirium here works toward besotted 
vacuity there. The drink habit, at 


‘best, is dragging down its millions 


in Europe from the possibility of bet- 
tering themselves, into total loss of 
aspiration or ambition for bettering 
themselves; while at worst it is sow- 
ing broadcast there, and is reaping, 
too, the same horrible harvests of 
poverty, starvation, vice, disease and 
pauperism that it is sowing and reap- 
ing here; is sweeping anually its mul- 
titudes of men, women and children 
into untimely and dishonored graves 
there, just as itis doing here. But, 
in some things, alcoholic drink is, 
and unless checked, is destined to 
be, a much more formidable factor for 
mischief in our country than it ever 
has, or probably can be, in other 
countries. 


In the first place, that intense an 
highly organized nervous condition, 
spoken of a little while ago, destined 
to be a prime element of power in the 
developed American, is also liable to 
prove inequal measure an elementof 
peril tohim. The difference between 
phlegm and nerve, in calculating the 
progressive physiological effects of 
intemperance, is a most stupendous 
difference. The phlegmatic German, 
Swiss or Englishman absorbs his 
wine and his beer till he is just soak- 
ed full of it like a sponge; and, like 
a sponge, is heavy, flaccid, immobile. 
The American descendant, at three 
or four removes from that ancestral 
drinker, is a very different creature. 
Alcoholic stimulants inflame instead 
of stupefying him. They are like fire 
applied to tow, or touched to pow- 
der. They frenzy him. They, so to 
speak, explode him. While it took 
his foreign progenitor forty or fifty 
years to kill himself with drink, the 
typical American can do it in four or 
five years. The drink evil has, there- 
fore, in the physiological point of 
view, ten times as great a destroying 
power in our American civilization as 
in the European. 


But that is not the most alarming 
difference as between the drink pow- 
er abroad and here. Abroad it will 
submit somewhat to national and 
municipal control; here it will not. 
There alcohol is only a physiological 
blight and destroyer. Here it is a 
supreme menace also to our political 
institutions. In England whisky 
can be controlled. And in Germany 
it could be, doubtless, if they should 
exhibit a disposition there to try it! 
In America it utterly and absolutely 
refuses to be thus controlled. It is 
a stupendous law-breaking and law- 
defying power. Worse than that; 
it is with us a gigantic, debauching 
and corrupting power. Not satisfied 
with breaking law and defying law, 
it dictates law, interprets law, and 
even enactslaw. A thousand million 
dollars invested in the liquor business 
in America, means, under our style 
and system of institutions, a colossal 
power ‘‘to corrupt public morals and 
defeat the public will.” 


‘‘There aretwo things,” a wise man 
has said, ‘‘that can reach the top of 
the pyramid—the eagle and the rep- 
tile.” To-day, with us, it is a race 
between the two, with a doubt as _ to 
which will hold the summit; whether 
the eagle will rend the serpent or the 
serpent strangle the eagle. 


INDISCRIMINATE IMMIGRATION. 


The second menace to be named 
here is the evil of unrestricted and 
indiscriminate immigration. It real- 
ly does appear amazing, when looked 
at from the standpoint of other lands, 
that the palladium of American lib- 
erty should be allowed to stand ab- 
solutely without doors against the 
assaults of the depredatory hordes 
of foreign countries. While every 
steamer and every sailing’ ves- 
sel which enters any American port 
is obliged to stop at quaran- 
tine and show a clean bill of physi- 
eal health, the pestilential notions 
which may be on board are allowed 
to pass unchallenged. As though 
social plagues and political disorders 
were not a thousandfold more dan- 
gerous and destructive than physical 
contagions! It really appears mar- 
velous, when one stands off at a little 
distance and looks at this thing, to 
see this great, intelligent, enterpris- 
ing, outreaching American people, 
as it gathers up material for its great- 
ness from every quarter, accepting, 
also, and building in along with the 
cleanly, the substantial and the dura- 
ble that which is defiled and unsub- 
stantial and unenduring. Aye, worse 
than that—building into its walls 
those very elements which must inev- 
itably explode and destroy them! 
Standing beside some of those quar- 
ries out of which are being lifted 
such evil products as socialism, agra- 
rianism, nihilism, anarchism, it 
seems strange to see these commodi- 
ties accepted so blandly by our good- 
natureua Republic, and allowed room 
within her borders. It seems amaz- 
ing that we should be allowing the 
men who hold these pesteriferous 
notions to become citizens, law-mak- 
ers and law-administrators. Building 
blocks of dynamite into our very 
walls! The foolish countryman in 
Aisop’s fable only took the frozen 
adder in his bosom there to be warm- 
ed back to life—to its life and his 
death. Our Government is accepting 
whole nests of vipers not frozen, but 
active, squirming, hissing, stinging, 
and is hiding them in her breast. 
What must the consequences be? 


MAMMON WORSHIP. 


The third point I can only name. 
It seems to me that, in the very 
growth and greatness of our country, 
in the very exuberance of her pros- 
perity, in the very vastness of her 
power and resource and outreach, is 
hidden a menace. She isin peril of 
being materialized, mammonized; of 
becoming so drunk with material 
prosperity that she shall forget and 
neglect and lose all else. We are so 
intent on nation-building that we are 
in great danger of losing sight of the 
nation’s true end and purpose. We 
shall expend all our resources, if we 
are not careful, upon the walls and 
roof of the national dwelling, and 
have left neither means nor taste nor 
capacity to furnish it. We Americans 
are so absorbed in gathering the 
means to live that we really appear 
to leave ourselves no margin of life 
for living. There is great danger 
that we become so much absorbed in 
the material problems of our indi- 
vidual and national existence that we 
shall forget all else, and so break 
down under the very weight and 
vastness of our material bulk. * * * 


CONGREGATIONALISTS IN COUNCIL. 


The Rev. Wm. H. Moore of Hart- 
ford, Conn., sendsa copy of the fol- 
lowing preamble and _ resolutions 
adopted by the National Council of 
Congregational Churches, at the ses- 
sion held in Chicago, October, 1886: 

‘‘Wuereas, The publication and 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures in 
faithful and accurate versions, and 
in alllands, is essential for the con- 
firmation of the gospel as spoken by 
human and fallible lips, and indis- 
pensable to the coming of the king- 
dom of Godin power; and, 

‘‘Wuereas, It has been the aim of 
the American Bible Society for seven- 
ty years to promote the circulation of 
the Bible, without note or comment, 
in every part of the United States, 
and to extend its influence, as far as 
possible, to other lands, whether 
Christian, Mohammedan or pagan, 
both in connection with missionaries 


sent from this country and in advance 


of their labors; 

‘‘Resolved, That this National 
Council, profoundly thankful forall 
that God has wrought through this 
agency in the years thaf are past, ex~ 
presses its hearty approval of this 
important work, and commends it 
anew to the churches here represent- 
ed.” 


This is a welcome utterance from a 


body representing a constituency of 
more than 400,000 church members, 
among whom the Society has ever 


found some of its most earnest and | 


liberal supporters. On a former 
occasion the council, on motion of 
the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, express- 
ed its confident expectation that 
those churches would continue to 
value and sustain the Society as hold- 
ing the foremost place among the in- 
stitutions through which they co- 
operate with Christians of every 
name, to fill the world with the light 
of the knowledge ofthe glory of God 
in Christ. 


Colonel Wn. Gilder is confident 
of reaching the North Pole. We 
hope he will. 


Literary and Educational. 


Curistmas Girrs.—We have receiv- 
ed from the American Tract Society 
Depository in this city the following 
illustrated books for the holidays. 
They are all published by White, 
Stokes & Allen, New York. They are 
all edited by Susie Barstow Skelding, 
and the illustrations are by Fidelia 
Bridges. We have two copies of 
‘Songs of Birds.” The poems of 
each are the same, but one copy has 
colored designs of the birds referred 
to in the text, while the other copy 
has one exquisite picture on ivorine 


of a bird singing at the top of his 


glee over the mate who is brooding in 
the nest below. The other books of 
this series are ‘‘Songsters of the 
Branches,” and includes colored de- 
signs of orioles, thrush, song-spar- 


*row and chick-a-dees; and ‘‘Birds of 


Meadow and Grove,” which includes 
designs of yellow birds, robins, blue- 
birds and snow-birds. In each case 
the birds are presented in connection 
with some flower, vine or branch 
which seeths appropriate to each one. 
The poems are from choice writers. 
The dear little birds do really sing 
among the branches and flowers. 
The covers of the sheets are tastefully 
and variously ornamented. In con- 
nection with these we have from the 
same publishers ‘‘Flowers from Dell 
and Bower,” illustrated by one of the 
above-mentioned ladies, Susie Bar- 
stow Skelding. The flowers pictured 
are Jacqueminot roses, arbutus (may- 
flower), daisies and grasses, wild 
roses, Easter lilies, sweet peas, vio- 
lets, moss roses, jonquils and crocus- 
es, azaleas, white lilies and pale yel- 
low roses. These are all pretty, and 
the sight of them is cheering. To be 
sure, some of us see the flowers still 
blooming in the gardens about us, 
nor have the birds left us altogether. 
But the art which reproduces them 
wins us, too. White, Stokes & Allen 
have issued two volumes in a series, 
called ‘‘The Lives of the Presidents.” 
These two are the lives of Washing- 
ton and of Grant. Both are written 
by W. O. Stoddard, whose life of 
Abraham Lincoln, two years ago, 
brought him deserved credit. That 
was a larger and more elaborate 
work. These volumes are 12mo, hay- 
ing respectively 307 and 362 pages. 
They are, either of them, very suita- 
ble gifts for patriotic boys. 


The last published in the series of 
‘‘Boston Monday Lectures,” deliver- 
ed by Joseph Cook,is entitled ‘‘Orient, 
with Preludes on Current Events.” 
This volume has a very excellent 
likeness of the distinguished lectur- 
er. These lectures are some of the 
first frnits of the observations made 
by Mr. Cook in his tour round the 
world, which occupied two years and 
seventy-seven days. The principal 
topics are ‘‘Palestine,” ‘‘Hindu The- 
ism,” ‘‘Woman’s Work for Indian 
Women,” ‘‘Japan,” ‘‘Australia,” ‘*The 
Pacific Ocean,” and ‘‘International 
Reform.” Inthe six preludes were 
discussed ‘‘National Aid to Educa- 
tion,” ‘‘True and False Revivals,” 
‘Suffrage for Women,” ‘‘Religion in 
Colleges,” ‘‘Foreign Criticisms of 
America,” ‘‘International Duties of 
Christendom.” In the appendix are 
opened several other topics, especial- 
ly ‘‘Japanese Civilization.” Mr. 
Cook’s gifts are well illustrated in 
these pages. Heisa man of excep- 
tionally wide acquaintance with the 
questions of the age. His view is 
large, and his convictions are based 
on mature reflection. That a man 
can speak on so many topics, and so 
generally throw light on what he 
speaks, shows remarkable powers. 


Few books were more favorably re- 
ceived, when first published, than 
Mrs. Prentiss’ ‘‘Stepping Heaven- 
ward.” Unlike many once popular 


books, it seems to retain its hold. As 
/many as seven thousand five hundred 
' copies have been sold in this country, 
and it has had a correspondingly 


large circulation in England and on 
the Continent. The publishers, A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, 
offer the book ina new stereotype edi- 
tion, to which is prefaced a sketch of 
the gifted author. This edition is 
sold for $1, which for a volume of 
over four hundred pages is a very 
reasonable price. It may be obtained 
in this city of W. W. Brier & Co., 
who have removed to 42 Geary street, 


where they devote special attention | 
‘to Sunday-school and church sup- 


“The Pilgrim Hand-Book on the 
International Lessons” is out. One 
is designed for senior and one for in- 
termediate classes. M. C. Hazard 
edits the first, and, in conjunction 
with Miss L. M. Ordway, the second. 
These hand-books include the lesson 
papers of an entire year. They are 
much more convenient thah the sin- 
gle papers are. They come from our 
own Congregational and Sunday- 
School Publishing Society. 


A little book is sent out, called 
‘‘Character-Building,” from the pen 
of Professor Andrew P. Peabody of 
Harvard University. It is character- 
ized by that purity and grace of style 
and wisdom of utterance which mark 
all that proceeds from his pen. Pub- 
lished by James H. Earle, Boston. 
30 cents. 


Kugene Spuller, a French states- 
man and editor, has been in this city 
several days. Heis an enthusiastic 


| Republican, and thinks that France 


will retain her Republican form of 
government. He was a warm friend 


i of Gambetta. 


The Physician’s Favorite. 
A predigested, non irritating, easily assimi- 
lated food indicated in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adalts. 
(Grit bas been the positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 


of cases where other prepared foods failed. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical of prepared Foods. 


150 for an infant for $1.0". Easrty PRE- 
PARED. At Dragyists, 25c., 0c, $1.00, 


valuable on Nutri- | 


tion of Infants and Invalids,” sent free on ap- 


plication. 


We.us, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


| .. Professors 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooas, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 171u, 1886, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Oonversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. OC. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER: 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lvr 


ELYS CATARRH 
Cream Balm 


GIVES RELIEF AT ONC} 
AND CURES 


COLD in HEAD. 


CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER 


Not a Liquid, Snuf Fee 
or Powder. Free fron 
Injurious Drugs an 
Offensive Odors. 


HAY-FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril, and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cts. at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60 cts. Circulars free. ELY BROS., 
Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


W. M. SEARBY, 


and Pharmacies, 


859 MARKET ST., 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco, 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
pot for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
flow), the Cistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water snd ice bags, in- 
valids’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


Our N ew Parallel 
Family Bibles. 


Old and Revised Version in Parallel 
Columns. 


—— 


TWO IBLES IN ONE, 


These make elegant HOLIDAY and MAR- 
RIAGE 


0S" AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THEM. 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of Bibles. 


W. W. BRIER & SON. 


42 Geary Street, 
SAN FRANCISOO, : 


California, 


Dr. H. C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a. to 3 p. mw, 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest 


Also for Cold in 
Headache Hay ver, 50 Comte 


SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 5, 1887. 


i gee COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley. 

The Seminary course of study remains up. 
changed. 

For circulars or information apply to 


MILLS SEMINARY P. 0., 
ALAMEDA CAL. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E, JEWETT, - - - Parvorat, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to | 
H. E. JEWETT., Principal. 


Harmon Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 
A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory 7nd Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Spec al course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-clasg 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational adventages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The : ext term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON. Berkeley, Cai. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


Field Seminary |! 


School (or Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS school gives thorough instruction. 
Acmits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teentt, vear will begin July28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


iKVING INSTITUTE 


of! = 


= 


A Select School for Y oung Ladies. 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 


Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (2! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rove, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


TuBBS & Co., 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street: 


0S” Faocrory at THE PorTrero. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1 to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. 


apr13-tf 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 
3 gray, and preventing Dandru 
= It cleanses the scalp, the 
NZ hair falling, and is sure to please. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


RUPT 


Have you heard of the astounding reduction for Df. 
J. A. SHERMAN'S Famous Home ‘Treatment, the only 
known guarantee comfort and cure without operation 
or hiaeiramee from labor! No steel or iron bands. ver 
fect retention night and day, no chafing, suited to 


ages. Now $i niy, Send for circular of measure 
ments, instructions Ad proofs. Get cured at home ne 
be happy, office 24 Broadway, New York. 
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Home Circle. 


THE DAY OF LIFE. 


— 


DIES ILLA, DIES 


Lo! the Day—the Day of Life—Day of im- 
agined Light! 

Day when Death itself shall die, and there 
shall more night! 

Steadily the day approacheth when the just 
shall find their rest, 

When the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the patient reign more blest. 


See the King desired for ages, by the just 
expected long; 

Long implored, at length He hasteth, com- 
eth with salvation strong. 

Oh, how past all utterance happy, sweet and 
joyful it will be 

When they who, unseen, have loved Him— 
Jesus face to face shall see. 


In that Day, how good and pleasant this 
poor world to have despised; 

And how mournful and how bitter dear that 
lost world to have prized; 

Blessed, then, earth’s patient mourners, who 
for Christ have toiled and died, 

Driven by the world’s rough pressure in those 
mansions to abide. 


There shall be no sighs or weeping, not a 
shade of doubt or fear; 

No old age, no want or sorrow—nothing sick 
or lacking there. | 

There the peace will be unbroken, deep and 
solemn joy be shed; 

Youth in fadeless flower and freshness, and 
salvation perfected. 


What will be the bliss and rapture none can 
dream and none can tell, 

There to reign among the angels, in that 
heavenly home to dwell. 

To those realm, just Judge, oh, call me! 
deign to open that blest gate, 

Thou whom, seeking, looking, longing, I 
with eager hope await. 

—Of the Twelfth Century. 


SANTA CLAUS’S POST. 


BY EMILY F. WHEELER. 


When the Greys gathered about 
the breakfast table Christmas morn- 
ing there were the usual expressions 
of surprise and pleasure over the 
gifts neatly ranged at each plate. 
Tom found his skates from papa ex- 
actly to his mind, and papa declared 
that he only needed the slippers Nell 
had embroidered for him to complete 
his happiness. Mrs. Grey turned the 
leaves of the pretty ‘‘Lucille” the 
children had joined in giving her, 
and admired the illustrations, being 
too kind-hearted to suggest that ‘‘Lu- 
cille” is only for young people, and 
that she had no time for reading now- 
adays. Nell had given Edith an em- 
broidered sachet, one of the big ones 
you hang on the wall, and Edith ad- 
mired the arrasene work effusively, 
and Nell did the same to the: pretty 
jewel-case her sister presented her. 
Then there were cards and trifles 
from friends to hand about, and ey- 
ery one admired every thing in a 
generous glow of enthusiasm. 

But the next day a faint murmur of 
discontent rose; first against Aunt 
Jane, since she was too far away to 
have her feelings hurt. 

‘‘Of course,” Nell said, ‘‘it was 
nice of her to send that pretty pho- 
tograph, only I don’t care in the least 
for it, and I’d so much rather have 
had the silk scarf she gave Edith. 
We might change, for it’s a color she 
never wears, but aunt would be sure 
to find it out and feel hurt.” 

‘‘And, of course,” Tom said to his 
mother, ‘‘it was jolly of the girls to 
get me a book, but they might have 
bought something more to my taste 
than ‘Vanity Fair.’ I guess they got it 
because they wanted it themselves.” 

’ Mrs. Grey smiled sympathetically, 
having a like opinion as to ‘‘Lucille,” 
but she only said that it was hard to 
suit people with presents, and one 
must be grateful for good intentions. 
And for all papa’s thanks for the slip- 
pers it was presently noticed that he 
never put them on except when Nell 
brought them to him. In brief, be- 
fore a fortnight was gone, mamma, 
who was in every one’s confidence, 
knew that of the half-dozen gifts 
each one had received rarely was more 
than one thoroughly acceptable. 

‘“No one ever gets the right things,” 
Nell said, summing up the general 
discontent, ‘‘and I don’t see how you 
can unless you tell what you want, 
_ and then there’s no surprise about it, 

and that’s half the fun.” 

Mamma said nothing just then, 
but she did a little thinking after- 
ward, and the result came out the 
next year. 

“Suppose,” she said, one evening, 
when-they had just begun to think 
and talk of Christmas, ‘‘suppose each 
one of us makes out a list of the 
things he would like and drops it 1n- 
to the little safe of mine here on the 
mantel. We'll call it Santa’s Post, 
and I’ll be post-mistress and see that 
his mail is properly distributed. On- 
ly every one must put down twice as 
many things as he expects to get so 
as to give one a choice, and no one 
is to expeet even half he wishes. For 
he may want things beyond our reach, 
and we ean’t limit ourselves to just 
his ideas of what’s good for him.’ 

She smiled over at Tom, whose 
opinions on his own needs were oft- 
en different from hers. 

“That’s a good idea,” papa said, 
from behind his newspaper, ‘‘but 
can’t we put in, too, the things we 
don’t want? for you feel a good deal 
worse at getting them than whén’ it’s 
just something you. hadn't thought 
of. But how will you distribute 
your mail?” 

‘We'll have a separate box for you 
two,” Tom cried, ‘‘and mamma can 
manage the rest.” 

‘‘And go it was settled. Ten days 
later there was a children’s council, 
and Tom produced two folded slips 


from a safe of his own. 9 
‘*Papa’s got an awful lot of things, 


he said, as he opened the first. ‘Well! 


—there! he must think we’re made of 
money. Here he starts out —Rus- 
kin’s works in Russia leather, and a 
big atlas—he don’t expect us to get 
such things, I hope.” 

‘There are other things,” Nell said, 
looking over his shoulder. ‘And 
these—if Aunt Jane should want to 
give him something—she sometimes 
does, you know—” 

‘‘Are you going to send Santa 
Claus’s mail all around?” said Edith. 
“‘T thought it was just for us. O see, 
he wants some silk handkerchiefs. I 
get those, and I'll initial them, 

‘“‘And a pocket-book”—Tom paus- 
ed over the next item—‘‘and a gold 
pen—can’t afford that; anda muffler 
and gloves—ma can get them; and 
any nice new book of travel, that’s 
for the general good, I know.” 

“It’s a dreadfully practical list,” 
Edith said. She liked to give lovely 
things that one could always keep. 
It seemed to her common to give 
what one must buy for himself and 
would be used up before the year 
came round. But she reflected that 
the book might do for her, and un- 
folded the other list. 

‘‘Mamma’s is worse,” she said 
glancing it over. ‘‘A pair of bed- 
slippers—you can knit them, Nell; a 
pocket-book—she wants one, too; a 
handsome lamp, a fine photograph 
—I’ve a mind to get that lovely head 
of St. Cecilia for her; handkerchiefs 
again, white rose perfumery—that’s 
for you, Tom; some fancy china, silk 
mittens, and a lace-pin—that will do 
for papa, or the lamp and a card-case. 
Now, do you know, I shouldn’t have 
thought of one of these things except 
the pretty china, and as it’s at the 
bottom almost of the list it means 
she’d rather have the other things.” 


‘*That’s the way with grown folks,” 
Tom said. ‘‘Let’s turn over the chi- 
na to Aunt Jane. take the pock- 
et-book, I guess.” 

Nell could find nothing to suit her, 
but the practical turn of the list was 
a hint toward something she had 
thought of—pretty sewing aprons. 
Nell dearly loved fancy work, and 
she found next day exactly the pat- 
tern she wanted. One was in pon- 
gee, embroidered in outline with— 


‘‘How doth the little busy bee.” 


The other was large-dotted muslin, 
and, with the dot as a center, yellow 
daisies were embroidered on it, as if 
they had fallen there. It had strings 
of deep-yellow ribbon, and Nell could 
not make up her mind which of these 
two was the sweeter. But when she 
told Edith she shook her head. 

“They’re lovely, but the material 
would be a good deal, and then the 
work, and then they’re too fine to 
use. Mamma would like plain white 
ones better.” 

‘She can buy them at the store. 
There’s no pleasure in giving any- 
thing so common.” 

‘Then I wonder if you couldn’t 
make one of black satin and put dai- 
sies on it. You see these others 
wouldn’t look so well after they’re 
washed, and who wants to be so care- 
ful of an apron!” And on that Nell 
decided. 

When Santa’s mail for the children 
was allin, there was much scheming 
and planning. Mamma had asked 
for full lists, and Tom had twenty 
things on his. 

‘‘] never knew there were so many 
things one could get a boy,” cried 
Edith. ‘‘Why this will do for two or 
three Christmases, mamma. . Six 
books, titles all down—I know he 
didn’t like ‘Vanity Fair’ last year; 
set of collar and cuff boxes, book- 
shelves, dressing-case, pen-wiper, 
cuff-buttons, slippers, knife—well, 
there’s plenty of choice anyway.” 

Just before Christmas one of the 
young men in Mr. Grey’s Bible-class 
spoke to Edith of their wish to give 
him some remembrance. 

had thought of that engrav- 
ing from Dore—‘Christ before Pilate’ 
—that is, if you thought that would 
be acceptable.” 

Edith hesitated; she knew her fath- 
er did not care for Dore’s pictures. 

if there is anything you could 
suggest,” the young man added. 
‘Really, the class had chosen that as 
semi-religious, and so appropriate.” 

‘‘Well, then, I know, because he 
said so, that a set of Ruskin would 
suit him, or a large atlas. I don't 
mean,” she added, alarmed at the 
sound of her phrase, ‘‘that he expect- 
ed anything.” And then she explain- 
ed the post. 

‘Why, that’s a good idea,” the 
young man said; and when Christmas 
came, there were the books—a great 
surprise and pleasure to Mr. Grey. 
And when, just before Christmas, 
Aunt Jane wrote, for once Mrs. Grey 
could tell her exactly what the girls 
would like. So Nell had just the 
book she wanted, and Edith the little 


_writing-case she had longed for. 


When Christmas morning came the 
smiling faces about the table had no 
disappointment beneath the smiles. 
And despite the lists, there were sur- 
prises, since it had been understood 
that no one was limited to them. But 
the lists had shown tastes, and, guid- 
ed thereby, no one had to complain 
of unsuitable presents. They were 
of use, too, afterward, some of the 
things on them making their appear- 
ance at birthdays. And when their 
wedding-day came round, Mr. Grey 
sent home the decorated tea-set which 
had closed his wife’s list, and with 
that Santa Claus’s mail was distribu- 


ted.—Our Youth. 


Why is a boisterous young baby 
like the goddess of the dawn? Be- 
cause he is a-roar-er (Aurora). 


SOMETHING FOR MOTHERS AND 


DAUGHTERS TO THINK ABOUT. 


A lady, who had taught for over 
thirty years, gave the following as the 
result of her experience: ‘‘Whena 
new scholar was introduced,” she 
said, ‘‘I always looked first at her 
dress. If that was plain, neat und 
tidy, I was pretty confident I had 
good material to work with. For the 
first two or three years of my teach- 
ing I was in the habit of§ scrutiniz- 
ing the features and the formation 
of the heads, but these came at last 
to be quite secondary considerations. 
Our school was so expensive that 
none but daughters of the wealthy 
could possibly enter it; so, when a 
young lady came to the class-room in 
a plain dress, I was sure that it was 
on account of her ideaof the fitness 
vf things. This argued common 
sense. Common sense is always in 
direct antagonism to vanity, and 
where there is no vanity there is sel- 
dom self-consciousness. 

‘*So, you see,a plain dress came 
to mean a great deal to me. I learn- 
ed neverto expect anything from a 
girl whose school-dress was silk or 
velvet. I shall always retain the im- 
pression made upon me by a quiet 
little body ina blue flannel dress and 
a plain trimming. She came from 
one of the first families in wealth and 
culture, and was the most unobtrus- 
ive child I ever knew, as well as the 
most brilliant. When she told me, 
eraduation day, that she had decided 
to study for a physician, I was not in 
the least surprised. I was sure she 
would succeed, as she certainly has 
in the most marvellous manner. She 
carried off every honor, and though 
the girls in ‘purple and fine linen’ 
sneered at her plain attire and lack 
of style, there was not one who 
could ever compete with her.”— 
Christian Inslructor. 


GIVING BY LITTLES. 


The wife of a Presbyterian minis- 


ter canvassed a part of the parish to 


obtain pleges from the people to give 
a specified amount for the conversion 
of the world. Among other places, 
she entered a shoemaker’s shop and 
inquired of the old man on the bench 
if he would be willing to pledge 
eighteen dollars and twenty-five cents 
ayear, in weekly installments, for 
the salvation of the world. He re- 
plied: ‘‘Kighteen dollars and twen- 
ty-five cents! No, indeed. I sel- 
dom have such an amount of money. 
I would not promise one half so 
much.” ‘*‘Would you be willing to 
give five cents a day, or thirty-five 
cents each Sabbath, for the cause 
Christ?” 
much more.” ‘‘I do not wish to play 
any trick, nor spring any trap on 
you. If you will multiply five cents 
by three hundred sixty-five days, it 
will make just eighteen dollars and 
twenty five cents.” ‘‘Don’t say any- 
thing to me about the eighteen doi- 
lars and twenty-five cents. I am 
good for five aday. Let me take 

our memorandum.” He pledged 
himself for thirty-five cents a Sab- 
bath. He took the book to his wife, 
for she took in washing and ironing 
and so hadanincome. She cheer- 
fully gave her name for five cents a 
day. Their daughter was a seams- 
tress, and she wrote her name for 
four cents a day. Weeks came and 
months passed, and the shoemaker 
said: ‘‘I enjoy this, forI can give 
thirty-five cents a week and not feel 
it. It goes like current expenses; 
and fhen amounts to so beat 4 more 
than I ever gave before it gives me a 
manly feeling. I feel that I am do- 
ing my duty.”—The Christian Giver. 


FAMILY QUARRELS. 


Ihave no respect for the woman 
who runs around among her neigh- 
bors and friends talking about her 
husband’s shortcomings, and the va- 
rious points of difference between 
him anti herself. And Ihave great 
contempt for the man who is given to 
airing his matrimonial grievances 
abroad. No third party can adjust 
the differences that may exist be- 
tween aman and his wife. If he and 
she cannot settle their own affairs, 
they must go unsettled. There is 
nothing more destructive to the peace 
and happiness of a home than the, 
daily little bickerings and bits of 
fault-finding in which so many hus- 
bands and wives indulge. .Of course, 
there are the ‘‘blue Monday” sort of 
days, when nothing goes right, and 
a spirit of evil seems to have taken 
possession of the entire household. 
Such days come to the best regulated 
families. It’s human nature. It’s 
an out-cropping of our innate ten- 
dency to go wrong at times. Some- 
times I am glad that such days come 
to our house, for we are all so glad 
and happy after we have ‘‘kissed and 
made up” all round. I never say 
anything when I hear husbands and 
wives declare that in all the ten, fif- 
teen or twenty years of their married 
lives they have never had ‘‘a single 
cross word.” I keep mum because I 
hate to tell them I don’t believe what 
they say, and I just don’t believe it. 
We are not angels, and only angels 
could live that way. But whatever 
our differences, do let us keep them 
to ourselves. Disaster follows in the 
wake of the man or woman who tells 
to the world his or her quarrels with 
Mary or John. Mum is the word.— 
Zenas Dane, in Good Housekeeping. 


If the plural of goose is geese, the 
plural of moose should be meese; but 
every hunter who ever camped in the 
woods of Maine knows that it isn’t. 
Moose hasn’t any plural. A fellow 
thinks himself lucky if he sees one. 


“Yes, my wife will give as 


HEADACHE 


Proceeds from a Torpid Liver and impuri- 
ties of the Stomach, and can be invariably cur- 
ed if you wiil only 


REGULATOR 


Let all who suffer remember that 


Sick and Nervous Headaches 


Can be prevented as soon as their symptoms 
indicate the coming of an attack. 


‘I use Simmons Liver Regulator when trou- 
bled seriously with Headaches caused by con- 
stipation. It produces a favorable result with- 
out hindering my regular pursuits in busi- 
ness.”—-W. W. Wirmer. Des Moines, Iowa. 


After Forty years’ 
@xperience in the 
reparation of more 
han One Hundred 
Thousand papticetions for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
Ame continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., forthe United States, and 

to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries Their experi- 
aled and their facilities are unsur- 


ence is unegu 


Drawi and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free 

Patents obtained through Munn 4Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC A RICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most \nfluential 
pewepaper of its kind published in the world. 

of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This large and splendidly illustrated newspa 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to scien 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industria! progress, p»xb- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentess and title of every invention patented 
each week. it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
& Oo., of Scientific Americana, 

roadway, New Yor 
book about patents mailed free, 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


OHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, afew staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL|Extra C, bbls........ 
4 


PRICES, Golden C 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4to 4.50} SYRUP, BEST QUALITY, 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. In bbls........25e per gal 
Oatmeal, th .....2%@4e In kegs, 5 gal..$1.50@).75 
Cornmeal, th...2 CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 
Cr'd Wheat, Ib. ‘24@3e |Good Japan, Ib... .25@We 
2 


Grah’mFlour, tb =44@8e |Eng. B’kfast, th. ..25@50c 
Pearl Barley,th.4 @jc |Formosa Oolong 
Uncolored Japan .35@5vc 


Sago & Tapioca.4 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


SUGARS AT REFINERY 
RATES. 20-th hox good raisins, 75 
20.1 bar Ex. 


Cube Sugar, bbls, th.6 
Crushed, bbls... ... 644¢e 
Granulated, ..644c'’White Beans... ...... 2¢ 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern 
Sugar-cured Hams and Bacon. 
Sardines, Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., 
ete. All of which we offer at the lowest possible 
rates, as we arse placed in a position to furnish a 
first-class quality of goods at wholesale rates 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of 
the establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale 
House, at once become clearly manifest to the 
customer who orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offereven more, aud decidedly better, ad- 
vantages to our patrons than can be secured by 
them at a wholesale house exclusively, for the 
reason that they will not break or open packages, 
and we will do so, and in all cases at whelesale 
rates. All orders coming to our whol.sale House 
reguiring Case goods and packages of a like char- 
acter, to be opened, are always filled at our Sixth- 
street House, a system of profit and convenience 
which strongly recommends itself to KELIGIOUS 
AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS IN AND 
STATE. The orders which we almost daily re- 
ceive from institutions is proof conclusive of the 
satisfaction given. If parties living at a distance 
desire to order goods of us not included in the 
above list and willsend usacatalogue of the goods 
wanted, we will immediately return it, with 

rices annexed for their approval, before send- 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves ina 
position to judge for themselves before seuding 
us the final order, and securing all the advantag- 
oF of being present in the store at the time of pur- 
chase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixth St., and 227 and 229 Second St, 


THE BEST-FITTING 


EITHER TO MEASURE OR READY MADE, 
CAN BE BOUGHT AT VERY 


Reasonable Prices 


11 Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT 


——OF-— 


Gents Furnishing Goods. 
RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN and FIRE 
DEPART TS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First 8t., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


W. Griswold 
NT ts 


.... Has removed to.... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8ST. 


“HOME” LUNCH 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprietor. 


Lunches and collations served for vate 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, eto. Ice 

; cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc. 


Fish; Oysters, | 


Cash Assets - - $ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE—811 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ot California. 
Assets...... $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000 
D. J. President. 
ALPHEDS BuLL, Vice-Pres. 


Wma. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
E. W. Carpenter, Assistant Secretary. 


For Thanksgiving, for 
the Merry Days of December, oF 
for Any Festival Occasion. 


The Royal Singer (for Singing Classes) 
contains many bright choruses, secular and 
sacred. 60 cents; $6 per dozen. 


Anthems of Praise, a new collection, is filled 
with brilliart anthems and choruses. $1; 
$9 per dozen. 


Song Greeting (for High Schools) has many 
attractive four-part songs, very effective for 
public singing. 60 cents; $6 per dozen. 


Songs of Promise (for Sunday-schools) pro- 
vide liberally for festive occasions in Sunday- 
school or sociai life. 35 cents; $3.60 per doz. 


King Winter (80 cents; $3 per dozen), by L 
O. Emerson, and 


Caught Napping (39 cents; $3 per dozen), 
by Leo Lewis, are the nicest kind of Xmas 
Cantatas, and quite new; and the 


Birthday of Our Lord (12 cents), by Rosa- 
service, 


0S Buy these books in time for thorough 
practice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
0. H. DrrTson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Pox! 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all ginds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMEN'I 


03” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES, 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


OS” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Jan1-tf 


bel, is a new and well-arranged Christmas | 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Treasurer 


Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. 
—H. W. Hubbard, Rev. W. ©. Pond, 


Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. ©. Pond, 940 Capp S8t., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 


Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. : 


E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D:D 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Fraucisce 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
EK. T. Dootey, Superintendent. 


0. HEREMANN FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers ot 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Prive - 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


0S” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’ at 
1212-1214 Market st., above Taylor. 


X-MAS 


FOR 1886. 
Christmas Selections 


Containing new and beautiful carols, p ed by 
an interesting and instructive Responsive Ser- 
vice. 16 Pages. Printed incolors. Price 5cts. each, 
or 530 cls. a dozen by mail postpaid ; @4 a hundred by 
express not prepaid. 

Peace on Earth. 

A Christmas Service by J. E. HALL, 
Consisting of Responsive Readings and Recitations, 
throughout, whichare interspe new and appro- 
oe songs prepared especially for this Service. 

rice same as for “Christmas Selections.’’ 


TeWAIFS’ CHRISTMAS 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA By 
CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM and GEO. F. ROOT, 


Illustrating the true spirit in which Christmas 
should be observed—that is the spirit of kindliness 
will to at. Price Shots. each by mail post- 

: ozen by express not pre , 
Send for our complete list. of Christmas Music. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN GHURGH 6O., Cincinnati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street, New York City. -. 
For Sale by all Music and Book Dealers. 


San FRANCISCO 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patené 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are ———— the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise ag 
to patentabili 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


OpposiTz Patent Orrice, Wasuinaton, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


oils out. Kettles 


This cut represents Plate, 


rrancsco 6393 MARKET 


THIS IS A PERFECT PROTEOTION 
= against burning while cooking all kinds of 
cee, Vegetables, Meats, Puddings boiled in a 
3 =. ag, etc., etc., even though all the water 
== 3 whose bottoms have 
=== been burned until they are worthless can be 
-» used wish perfect safety with this plate. 
AGENTS WANTED 7 Every Town ON THE 
OAST. 


The General Agency for the State of Oregon is, 


30 ASH STREET, PORTLAND, OR. 


HOLMES’ KETTLE PLATE 


NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. scvtrepresents thePiate 


in use, with asparagus 
tn it, 


ST , calirornia 


PICTURE PAPERS. 


Samples of Twenty-five Varieties Free on Application to | 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 
(757 Market St., 


- San Francisco. 
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custom breaks in China. 
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Ghe Pacitic, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
crrio for one year. THE PactFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for Tue Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER §8, 1886. 


New who send us $2.50 


will receive Tue Paciric to January 
1, 1888. 


About two months ago, the Rev, 
Mr. Haddock, of Sioux City, Lowa, 
who has been prominent and active 
in the temperance cause, was found 
murdered; and, as is commonly be- 
lieved, the dastardly crime was com- 
mitted at the instigation of the sa- 
loon-keepers. It affords the public 
some satisfaction to know that the 
supposed murderers have been in- 
dicted; and, further, that every sa- 
loon in the place, to the number of a 
hundred, has been closed; and 
that, still further, the temper- 
ance people of lowa are more 
closely united than .ever before 
in the determination to suppress the 
the sale, and hinder the use of in- 
toxicants, in that noble and prosper- 
ous, because godly and temperate, 
commonwealth. | 


Bismarck, out of his great friend- 
ship for Spain, of course, has bowed 
himself and Germany out of the Car- 
oline Islands, and Spain now has full 
possession. A man-of-war entered 
one of the harbors of Ponape in July 
last, and called upon the kings and 
chiefs to make their ‘‘marks,” by 
which théy deeded to the Spanish 
Government their titles to the lands. 
That was a sad day to the chiefs and 
people. It can hardly be called a 
propitious day for our brethren who 
have planted Protestant churches 
there; for, as the new Governor at 
Yap brought six padres with him, so 
it is expected that the next vessel to 
Ponape will bring as many more. 
‘‘Ne’er think the victory won,” the 
hymn says; and that is what history 
says. 


Portugal is not a great nation in 
the affairs of the European continent. 
Her name is hardly mentioned in the 
news which comes to us respecting 
the complications among the great 
Powers. But she has got a strong 
grip on Africa. She gained her 
point in securing even a part of the 
Congo region. She has controlling 
influences far down the coast below. 
She dominates a long strip of the 
eastern coast. Now we learn that 
she has made a treaty by which the 
large region known as Umzela’s Land 
has come under her influence, and 
is made, virtually, a dependency, 
subject to the direction of the Gov- 
ernor of Mozambique. This is the 
land which, some years ago, was ex- 
plored by missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board, and with reference, ulti- 
mately, to which the station of the 
Board «was established at Inhionbane. 


This item we take from a paper at 
the East, just published: ‘‘A census 


attendance of the churches of Lon- 
don. It showed that 460,000 persons 
attended the services in the morning, 
and 410,000 at night. The largest 
Established church, St. Paul’s, had 
an evening attendance of 3,403. Mr. 
Spurgeon’s church was at the head of 
the dissenting churches, having a 
morning attendance of 4,519, and an 
evening attendance of 6,070. ‘‘If we 
regard the population of London at 
three and a half millions, then more 
than one-ninth of the entire popula- 
tion was at church that particular Sun- 
day; or one-ninth, allowing for those 
who may have been counted twice. As 
the attendance of any one Sunday 
does not represent all who attend 
church with much regularity, we may 
estimate the church-goers as one- 
eighth of the entire population, or as 
one-fourth of the adult population. 
This proportion may seem small, but 
it is, after all, one of hope and prom- 
ise. 


Little by little the domination of 
This 
time it is the Empress Regent who 
has broken it. It seems they have a 


anything or anybody in connection 
with the Government that is going 
wrong. The favorite way with these 
Censors is, when they have noticed 
anything irregular, to wait till some 
earthquake, famine, freshet, or other 
unpropitious occurrence has taken 
place in the country, and then sol- 
emnly to hint that this is because of 
the irregular conduct which they have 
noted. It seems that the Empress 
sent a eunuch in charge of the young 
prince, on some expedition. The 
Censors noticed itas contrary to prec- 
edent. They did not quite dare to 
reflect upon it directly, but some 
physical calamity furnished them 
the opportunity to insinuate that 
this conduct of the Empress was what 
brought the mischief to the land. 
But, though the person of the Cen- 
sors is regarded as specially inviola- 
ble, this vigorous woman did not 
hesitate to put down her foot and 
make these Censors feel that it was 
time this old-fashioned interpretation 
of Chinese providence was come to 
an end. How surely this process 
must go on! China must emerge out 
of her past. Will it be peacefully or 
by some great revolution? Shall the 
principles of pure Christianity be suf- 
ficiently patent in the great nation 
to enable it to pass its coming crisis 
in a manner hopeful for its own 
peace and the peace of the world? 


The Christian World (London) 
and circulation, which went with the 
‘‘Unionists,” and against Gladstone, 
on the ‘‘Home Rule” bill, is con- 
strained to admit that Mr. Gladstone 
has achieved what no other man has 
recently done. He hassucceeded in 
convincing Irishmen that Englishmen 
are not their natural enemies, and 
that they can have motives of benevyo- 
lence in what they propose todo for 
Ireland. Undoubtedly, this is meas- 
urably true, and it is a truth of such 
value that Mr. Gladstone deserves 
as much credit for achieving it as if 
he had succeeded with the particular 
measure he had planned in illustra- 
tion of it. But there is another 
thing which needs to be brought 
about, which even Mr. Gladstone has 
not yet succeeded in accomplishing; 
namely, the convincing of the Eng- 
lish that the Irish are not utterly bad, 
and are not, of necessity, the natural 
foes and haters of the English, and 
may be patriotic and benevolent in 
the plans they lay, and the schemes 
they advocate. The faults and weak- 
nesses of the Irish all the world 
knows; but the English are the slow- 
est of the nations to learn the worth 
of the virtues which they certainly 
have, and which make it possible to 
trust them more generously, socially 
and politically than has been usual in 
the past centuries of British rule. 


We have entered upon the month 
of gifts and festivities and of fre- 
quent extravagances. It is seasona- 
ble to utter a word of moderation 
and restraint. There is no special 
reason, it may be, for limitations and 
economies, but there is certainly a 
general one. It is wrong to be lavish 


in expenditures for the showy and 


transient when there is such a de- 
mand for means to establish and 
maintain the substantial and abiding 
forms of good. All the genuine 
pleasantries and joys of the season 
we are entering can be reached, in a 
good degree, without an excessive 
outlay of money. It is a charming 
custom to give and take gifts, but to 
many of us it is painful to receive 
those that are costly when we know 
that the givers cannot really afford to 
be at such an expense. For once, it 
might do to be extravagant, but no 
standard should be erected which 
cannot be easily maintained from 
year to year. To be sure, ‘‘Christ- 
mas comes but once a year,” but the 
years come often and in long proces- 
sion to some; and to all come de- 
mands and opportunities for giving 
that insert themselves into all the 
months, and, us the poet says of 
death, have ‘‘all seasons for their 
own.” Nor is it well to reserve even 
all our social exchange of gifts for a 
single week. We should distribute 
these, and put a red-letter day in 
every lunation of the lesser light of 
the skies. It is enough if, in our 
Christmas giving, we place a slight 
emphasis upon the act, and put into 
it a kindly flavor of the season, and 
let it point in some way towards 
God’s own ‘‘unspeakable Gift.” 


Not a few are venturing to make 


public suggestions to the gentlemen, 
in this city and Oakland, who are 
charged with the responsibility of 


Board of Censors in that empire, 


drawing up charters for cities of the 


a ‘‘Liberal” paper, of large influence. 


whose business it is to animadvert on ' frst and second class, as defined in 


the Constitution. It will do no harm 
if we indulge ourselves in a few sug- 
gestions, also. We think the Mayors 
of cities should be chosen for two 
years; that the Common Council 
should consist of two bodies, the one 
twice as large as the other, the upper 
and smaller body to be chosen by the 
entire city, and the larger by single 
districts, the terms of half of each 
body only to expire each year. The 
larger the number of members of a 


that ‘‘rings” will be formed for car- 
rying out selfish schemes at the pub- 
lic expense. It is not desirable to 
elect all the officers ofa city at each 
annual election; therefore, the educa- 
tional department should be as per- 
manent as possible, and the Superin- 
tendent of Education should hold 
office for three years, and the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education for 
two years, one-half going out of office 
each year. The office of City Assess- 
or should be abolished, and the 
County Assessor should be, ex-officio, 
the City Assessor. In like manner, 
the County Clerk should be, ex-officio, 
the City Clerk, by means of a deputy. 
There should be no ‘‘licenses”’ at all, 
but the sale of intoxicants and tobac- 
co should ‘be taxed for the mainte- 
nance of police courts and all other 
criminal prosecutions, since the use 
of these articles is the proximate 
source of nine-tenths of all the crimes 


that are committed in civilized coun- 
tries. 


— 


The meeting of the San Francisco 
County Sunday-School Association in 
the First Congregational church in 
this city last Thursday evening was 
an excellent one. The addresses by 
Rev. Dr. Sprecher and General How- 
ard on the ‘‘Calling and Work of the 
Sunday-School Teacher” were of a 
highorder. They should have been 
heard by every teacher in the county. 
‘The teachers and ministers, and in 
fact, all who were present, we are 
sure, fully indorsed the verdict of 
those with whom we talked—that to 
miss such an occasion was to miss a 
great treat, a needed means of im- 
provement, and a strong stimulus to 
more faithful and thorough work. 
Itis intended to hold another meet- 
ing next month. The time and place 
will be duly noticed. 


It may not be out of place to say 
that all the good promises made at 
the General Association at Wood- 
land for extending the circulation of 
Tue Paciric have not, as yet, been 
fulfilled; and, also, to say that our 
subscription list is not quite full. 


PLEASING GOD. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


That we can please Him is one of 
the grandest endowments of our be- 
ing. By many a testimony of his 
Word and many an injunction of his 
will, it is made evident that this priv- 
ileged and enviable capacity is ours. 
We can convey pleasure to that di- 
vine heart, bring a look of approving 
joy into that divine countenance, and 
words of commendation to those un- 
erring lips. It is ours, thus, as chil- 
dren of the Most High, to communi- 
cate by filial overtures a holy delight 
to that Supreme Father, which shall 
be expressed by many a convincing 
demonstration. 

The desire to please him secures its 
own coveted end. This desire can- 
not fail of being read, interpreted 
and appreciated by that Paternal In- 
telligence, and received cordially as 
our loving contribution to the happy 
emotions of that Infinite Spirit. 

This desire on our part prompts a 
corresponding effort, some tribute of 
earnest and devoted endeavor, some 
resolute and painstaking self-denial, 
some costly offering brought and 
laid down at those sacred feet, some 
persistent outlay of sacrificial toil for 
an object dear to that overruling 
Spirit. This response of action to 
the inspiration of eager and earnest 
purpose carries with it its own con- 
summate victory. 

And, animated with this profound 
and governing intent to serve and 
crown this royal pleasure, it becomes 
us, as an indispensable process on 
our part, to study the divine charac- 
ter, and learn in what veins of think- 
ing, feeling and working its sceptered 
choices go forth. This character is 
abundantly revealed in the Word of 
God. Its portraiture is there visibly 
set before our gaze, and those grand 
and ruling attributes, which we are 
to honor and serve, are there made to 
assert their being and maintain their 
supremacy. What are the attributes 
of thig great and glorious Nature, 
the exaltation of which by creature 
devotion gives a holy, divine satisfac- 
tion? And what are the works in 
which that diligent Ruler is employ- 
ed within any realm we can survey— 
works, in the prosecution of which 
we are permitted to co-operate with 
omniscience and omnipotence? In 
the dutiful asking and answering of 
such questions we can come into 
tributary fellowship with that Su- 
preme One, and so secure his ap- 
proving pleasure. 

Oh, may we be constant, earnest 
and resolute in our wishing and 
willing and working to secure this 
blessed issue, that we please, in our 
unfailing filial loyalty, ‘“The King of 


‘kings and Lord of lords”! 


Common Council, the less likely it is. 


LETTER FROM REY. J. E. WALKER. ! Sabbath, and would support a law to 


Eprrors Pacirio: A sojourn of three 
months in Japan has shown me some- 
thing of the work there, and enabled 
me to contrast China and Japan. 
One striking difference is the differ- 
ent attitudes of the Chinese and Ja- 
panese minds in regard to new things. 


prevent them.” It is true that I re- 
gard Sunday secular newspapers, and 
Sunday excursion trains, and even 
unnecessary Sunday funerals, as 
evils, and I would favor a law that 
would suppress the printing and the 


sale of newspapers on the Lord’s day, 


and that would prevent the running 


Home Missionary. 


THE BETHESDA SUNDAY-SCHOOL AN. 
NIVERSARY. 


Last Sunday the anniversary of the 
Bethesda Sunday-school, under the 
eare of the First church of this city, 


The Japanese are eager for anything , of excursion trains on the day sacredto_ held its first anniversary. 


new. They like freshness and variety. 


In the decoration of their grounds ; the convention. 
| day papers” and ‘‘Sunday trains” are 


I noticed one} both a violation of the divine law, 


and houses things are not so stereo- 
typed as the Chinese. 
little shop which illustrated the man- 
ner in which the Japanese catch at 
oddities. The front of the shop was 
finished off with planks from an old 
boat which had lain in the sea till 
they were dotted all over with the 
pink-tinted shells of a sessile bar- 
nacle. I should as soon expect to see 
a Chinaman fly as do such a thing as 
this. The Chinese are not indiffer- 
ent to the charms of freshness and 
novelty, but they dislike change, 
and view new things with distrust. 
Just now in Japan eagerness for new 
things helps the spread of the truth; 
by and by it may help the spread of 
heresy. In Japan, again, the mili- 
tary seem to outrank the civil officers. 
In China they are entirely inferior 


and subordinate to the civil officials. 


Hence, the military prowess of West- 
ern nations has impressed Japan 
more powerfully than China. It has 
not seemed to the Chinese any proof 
of superiority that Western nations 
could excel her in the use of force; it 
is only as she comes to see why we 
are the stronger that she begins to 
feel that she may be inferior in many 
other things besides mere force. Her 
philosophers have dwelt much on 
good government and proper social 
order. When China sees that West- 
ern nations have something which 
makes them superior in (hse things, 
she will be conquered. One sometimes 
sees China and Japan spoken of as 
half-civilized. Now, when an English- 
speaking Chinaman or Japanese 
takes up one of our publications and 
finds his country spoken of as half- 
civilized, how do you suppose he 
feels? The term ‘‘civilized” does not 
admit of exact definition. Different 
nations and communities, and indi- 
viduals even, have different degrees 
of civilization; and the same nations 
and communities have at different 
times had different amounts of it. 
If China and Japan are half-civilized, 
sO were Our own ancestors not so very 
long ago. It may sometimes be 
necessary to speak of these countries 
as pagan, just as ancient Rome is call- 
ed pagan Rome, but the term ‘‘half- 
civilized” had better be avoided. It 
is hard to tell how soon the term 
‘‘pagan Japan” may become an an- 
achronism. 

We often condemn the seclusion of 
the female sex which we see in pagan 
countries. Missionaries have often 
very discouraging experiences in try- 
ing to give more freedom to native 
women; it so often results in mis- 
chief. Japanese women enjoy great- 
er freedom than Chinese women, 
but results, morally, are not such as 
to commend the practice to the Chi- 
nese. The high tone of morality 
which characterizes a Christian com- 
munity is necessary to make safe 
freer mingling of the sexes socially 
which one sees here. Incidental to 
this are two safe-guards to which we 
owe a great deal. These are decency 
in dress and purity in speech. The 
Japanese, in regard to the former, 
and the Chinese, in regard to the lat- 
ter, are very heathenish. 

The present outlook of our work 
here in Foochow is very encourag- 
ing, and it is much the same in many 
other places. China is waking up at 
last. There is now in Shanghai a 
book store for the sale of translations 
of various scientific works. The 
sales amount to several hundred dol- 
lars a month, and the concern is more 
than paying for itself. 

It is reported that hereafter Chi- 
nese candidates for literary degrees 
will be required to pass examinations 
in mathematics, astronomy, ete. 
This really seems to be the case, and 
it involves a tremendous breaking 
away from the fixed customs of the 

ast. 

Just now the ladies of our Foochow 
station are having access to some of 
the leading families in the city, and 
find them interested to know not on- 
ly about Western arts and civiliza- 
tion, but about Christianity. 

A report reaches us that the gov- 
ernment is about issuing a proclama- 
tion which will be friendly to the 
missionaries, and Chinese converts. 
This is supposed to be the result of 
the troubles at Chungking last sum- 
mer. English, American, French, 
and even one Russian missionary 
were maltreated. The case was an 
aggravated one, and called forth the 
prompt and united action of several 
nations. Besides this, Christian 
chapels have existed in Peking for 
many years, and the imperial govern- 
ment has had the opportunity to see 
and judge for itself of our aims and 
methods. 

Foochow. 


THE SUNDAY LAW QUESTION. 


In the morning Call, reporting the 
proceedings of the convention in 
favor of a Sunday law in California, 
sentiments are attributed to me which 
I did not express, or, at least, did not 
intend to express. However radical 
our opinions may be, we all like to 
be clearly understood and fairly rep- 
resented. The language of the re- 
porter is this: ‘‘He considered the 
publication of newspapers, the run- 
ning of excursion trains, and even 
funerals, a desecration of God’s holy 


rest; but I think I did not say so in 
I believe that ‘‘Sun- 


and a great wrong to the laboring 
classes, who need and are entitled to 
one day of rest in seven. But, what 
I said in the convention was after a 
lady, Mrs. Emily Pitt Stevens, had 
spoken, and when I read the resolu- 
tion passed by the recent National 
Convention of the W. C. T. U. at 
Minneapolis, and followed the read- 
ing with the remark that certainly a 
convention composed largely of 
Christian ministers would not be ex- 
pected to be less radical than the good 
women of our country. That resolu- 
tion reads thus: 


‘‘Resolved, That the determined 
and persistent efforts of the allied 
forces of the liquor traffic to destroy 
the sanctity of our Sabbaths and 
sanctuaries and deprive us of these 
holy privileges, should be most ear- 
nestly resisted; that, to this end, we 
recommend most strenuous and pray- 
erful efforts in all States and Terri- 
tories to secure legislation in har- 
mony with the Fourth Command- 
ment; that, by our example, we will 
manifest our disapproval of Sunday 
railrvuad trains, Sunday newspapers 
and Sunday excursions; that we set 
apart the first Sabbath in April as 
the day when we request all ministers 
to preach upon ‘Sabbath Observ- 
ance’; that we kindly remonstrate 
against the opening of camp-meetings 
on the Sabbath, since they directly 
foster railroad excursions; and that 
we disapprove of funerals on the 
Sabbath under ordinary cireum- 
stances; and we ask our W. C. T. U. 
women never to advertise in Sunday 
newspapers or to use Sunday rail- 
road trains to meet their engage- 
ments.” 

As the convention has brought the 
subject before the people of the State, 
the writer, whose sentiments are pre- 
sumed to be too radical for the secu- 
lar press, if not, also, for some of the 
ministers of the convention, may add 
that the following propositions which 
he had prepared to present to the 
convention, if needed, are believed to 
be true. If true, they should be con- 
sidered and favored by the press as 
well as by the people. ‘They are: 


1. The Sabbath is a divine institu- 
tion—an appointment of the Supreme 
Law-giver, as indicated in the Fourth 
Commandment. Its object is two- 
fold—it is sacred to worship, and is 
essentially connected with religion; 
and it is sacred to rest—a benevolent 
appointment for the good of man. 


2. The divine law should be sn- 
preme in the State. The people 
should act on this hypothesis, and 
instruct their representatives to frame 
laws agreeable to the divine law, and 
so for the highest good of the people. 


3. As the Christian Sabbath is a 
divine institution, and inseparably 
connected with the Christian religion, 
and as a State destitute of religion is 
in danger of dissolution or of ruin, 
if California should continue to have 
no Sabbath law the State and people 
would be exposed to the greatest 
peril. Love to our own State incites 
= to urgent efforts to secure such a 
aw. 


4. As of old, the Sabbath was a 
sign to the people of God; so now 
the manner in which the Sabbath is 
sanctified in any country is an index 
of the character of the people and the 
government. Wherever the Lord’s 
day is most religiously observed, 
there the standard of morals is the 
highest. If California should con- 
tinue to have no Sabbath, or not en- 
force a law if enacted, the morals of 
the masses would soon greatly de- 
teriorate. 


5. The question of a Sabbath law 
is not a party question. It does not 


belong to the domain of party poli-. 


tics, and every Christian patriot in 
the Legislature should favor a good 
Sabbath law. 


6. Our aim is not to compel men tu 
keep the Sabbath day holy; but we 
do ask a law that shall be in accord- 
ance with the divine law of the 
Fourth Commandment, that will pre- 
vent the enemies of good government 
from trespassing upon the sacred 
rights of others. As our nation isa 
Christian nation, men should be re- 

uired to pay due respect to Chris- 
tian institutions. N. R. Jounsron. 


PILGRIM SUNDAY. 


The third Sabbath in December is 
that which our General Association 
recommends to be observed in all our 
churches as ‘‘Pilgrim Sunday.” The 
undersigned, as Secretary for Cali- 
fornia of the Congregational Union, 
has forwarded to allour pastors a 
circular reminding them of this ree- 
ommendation, and urging its observ- 
ance. Let me bespeak for ita more 
careful and kindly attention than is 
usually bestowed upon o&rculars by 
busy ministers. Let it not go too 
promptly the way of all such docu- 
ments, to the waste-basket and the 
fire. It will take but a few moments 
to read it. 1t may take longer to act 


upon it, but the action well taken 
will be greatly useful to the work of 


Christ in general, and to our newly 
planted churches of California in 
particular. W. C. Pomp. 


| 
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The exercises consisted of recita- 
tions, singing, scripture lessons by 
the children, and short addresses by 
Superintendent Warren, I. P. Ran- 
kin, and;General O. O. Howard. The 
room was well filled, and among the 
visitors was the Committee of the 
church, consisting of Mrs. Condict, 
Miss Severance, Mr. Charles Hol- 
brook and General O. O. Howard, 
whose duty it is to look after the in- 
terests of this promising school. We 
give the report of the last year’s work, 
which was read by Rev. I. F. Tobey, 
and it is hoped that every member of 
the First church will read and con- 
sider it. 

The Bethesda Sunday-school, at the 
corner of Page and Pierce streets, 
was gathered December 6, 1885, with 
thirty-five members; 112 have been 
connected with the school during the 
year. Several have moved from the 
district, and some came evidently for 
the inspection of a Christmas tree, 
and being satisfied with the result of 
their investigation, retired with the 
loaves and fishes and walked no more 
with us. These young reapers are on 
hand when the harvest is fully ripe. 
The present membership of the 
school is 71; teaehers, 9; total, 80. 
Average attendance during the year 
40, with an increased attendance as 
the holidays approach. The prose- 
cution of this work thus faris due 
to the prayers and timely aid of the 
First Congregational church of this 
city—not the first work of the kind 
this leading church has carried for- 
ward. Credit is due the teachers for 
their self-denying, persevering and 
faithful labors. Ample opportunity 
has been given for patience to have 
her perfect work. The children, al- 
so, who have attended so punctually, 
and shown such interest in the les- 
sons, shall not be without praise. If 
any think they could have done bet- 
ter, now is the time to turn overa 
new leaf, and commence another 
year with the resolve, ‘‘God helping 
me, I will be more faithful and earn- 
est”; and God will help any boy or 
girl who will make such a resolution. 
The work of the school has been evi- 
dently hindered by the frequent 
change of teachers; yet, some of these 
changes were unavoidable. Teachers 
are needed; and, by all means, those 
who come to stay, if possible. Two 
or three permanent teachers, who 
would interest themselves in classes 
of boys, or young men, possibly 
obeying the scriptural injunction by 
going out into the highways and 
hedges, and compelling them to 
come in—such teachers would surely 
reap in due time, if they wearied not. 
Through the efforts‘of Mr. J. Bacon, 
a library of fifty-two volumes has 
been secured as a beginning for fut- 
ure growth. In addition to the Sun- 
day-school work, Sabbath-evening 
services have been held, consisting of 
preaching, praise-meetings and Band 
of Hope concerts. A regular system 
of visitation has been sustained, and 
a thorough canvass of the district been 
made, which implies the visiting of 
more than two hundred families, 
two-thirds being Protestants of vari- 
ous denominations. In order that 
this work shall have room to grow, 


| an urgent need is the erection of a 


chapel building, which shall be rec- 
ognized, and held sacred, as the 
Lord’s house. Gathered in such a 
building, through the divine favor, 
the work must increase in efficiency 
and spiritual power till from this 
river shall go forth streams to make 
glad the city of our God. We enter 
upon a new year of labor with 
brighter hopes for the future. We 
believe this to be a vine of God’s 
own planting, and ‘‘who hath de- 
spised the day of small things”? We 
should be unwise to estimate our 
work according to numbers gained, 
or whatever of popular favor may be 
granted, for in the divine balance it 
passes for just its weight in faithful- 
ness and consecration to God. All 
besides this counts for nothing—not 
great Sunday-schools or churches, 
whose machinery has reached perfec- 
tion without power to bring into the 
kingdom, but schools and churches, 
within which are found those who 
have been first taught of God, and 
who are able to teach others, also. 
No side issues by any means should 
draw away from the one great aim 
and purpose of all true religious in- 
struction—the conversion of souls and 
the building up of the character in 
Christ. Upon this foundation, 
though the floods come and the 
winds blow and beat upon the house, 
it shall not fall, for it was founded 
upon a rock. ‘‘And they that be 
wise (or teachers) shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteoueness as 
the stars, forever and ever.” 
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THE PactrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The changes constantly going on 
in a growing city are hardly noticed 
until we stop to consider how it is 
now and how it was then. Seven 
years ago, when the chapel of Ply- 
mouth church was building, the 
question with those interested was, 
“Can we build up a Sunday-school 
here and sustain it?” The Western 
Addition was partly settled; a large 
part of the land was vacant, and the 
future of the city was uncertain and 
yet to come. The school was begun 
with prayer and faith. Those inter- 
ested in it took hold of their part of 
the work faithfully. Well, the church 
now stands in front of the chapel, and 
few of the hundreds of children or 
many of the grown people who come 
to this place of worship every Sun- 
day think or know how the spot 
looked in 1879. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The usual meeting of the Congre- 
cational Club was held in the parlors 
of the Baldwin Hotel last Monday. 
Dr. McLean gave an interesting ac- 
count of the meetings of the National 
Council and of the American Board 
of Missions. Mrs. Spencer of the W. 
C. T. U. also presented a brief, but 
very impressive, address in regard to 
the securing of a law for scientific 
temperance instruction in this State. 


Rev. A. K. Crawford presents the 
theme at the meeting next Monday, 
on ‘*What Can Be Done to Improve 
the Moral Tone of the Secular Press.” 


‘Life Through Death” was Dr. 
Barrows’ important topic of discourse 
at the First church last Sabbath 
morning. At night he lectured on 
‘The Catacombs and the Story of 
Martyrdom.” 

Rey. C. L. Corwinof Auburn filled 
the pulpit of Plymouth church last 
Sabbath morning and evening. In 
the morning the discourse was on 
“Christ Not Sent into the World to 
Condemn the World.” At night it 
was ‘‘Growth in Grace.” 


There were three additions by let- 
ter to the Third church at the com- 
munion last Sunday. Rey. T. L. 
Gulick gave an inspiring and helpful 
discourse. At night Pastor Beckwith 
delivered a missionary sermon on the 
text, ‘‘Preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 

Dr. Lane preached at the Fourth 
church in the morning, on ‘‘Day- 
dawn,” and at night, on ‘‘Jacob 
Wrestling.” Over two hundred at- 
tended the Sunday-school, and sev- 
enty were at the Young People’s 
Meeting. 

Rey. A. K. Crawford officiated at 
Olivet church Sunday morning. 


The first anniversary of the Sun- 
day-school at Rev. I. F. Tobey’s mis- 
sion, corner of Page and Pierce 
streets, was observed. Dr. Warren 
and General Howard delivered ad- 
dresses appropriate to the occasion. 


It was a good day at the First 
church, Oakland. Rev. Dr. McLean 
discoursed briefly on ‘“The Vision of 
the Lamb,” and had the pleasure of 
receiving fourteen new members— 
three on confession. At night Rev. 
T. L. Gulick gave an interesting de- 
scriptive discourse on ‘‘Missionary 
Life in Spain.” 

The Second church, Oakland, held 
itscommunion service Sabbath morn- 
ing, and received oneintothe church. 
At night the pastor preached a mis- 
sionary sermon. The fair was well 
attended, and will net a respectable 
amount to the church. On next Sun- 
day night a union service will be held 
in the interest, and under the au- 
spices, of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


“The Lamb Taking the Roll Seal- 
ed with Seven Seals” was Professor 
Mooar’s subject at Plymouth-avenue 
church, Oakland. 


Rey. A. K. Crawford spent Sunday 
afternoon and evening with the Mar- 
ket-street church, Oakland. There 
were about two hundred present at 
the Sunday-school. 

The communion was observed at 
Temescallast Sabbath, Rev. Mr. Mer- 
rill officiating. There were three ad- 
ditions to the church, one of whom 
was on profession of faith. The 
evening congregation was composed 
entirely of young people. The pastor 
preached on ‘‘Hearing and Doing 
and Hearing and Not Doing.” 


Rey. Edward W. Bacon and family 
reached this city the day before 
Thanksgiving. He and Mrs. Bacon 
have been in quite poor health, but 
both are now fast improving. He 
will supply the Berkeley church for 
some months. His first service, last 
Sabbath, was a very good beginning; 
the house was full. 

Last Sabbath was a day of special 
interest in the Alameda church, the 
eighth anniversary of the Sabbath- 
school being celebrated in the morn- 
ing. A letter was read from its 
founder and first Superintendent, 
and the reports of its present condi- 
tion were encouraging and hopeful. 
Pastor Seudder’s address was on 
“Conversion, the Object of Sunday- 
school Work.” There were two in- 
fants baptized, one of whom was the 
pastor’s first-born son. At. night 
the pastor lectured on ‘“‘The Missions 
“ the London Society in the South 
eas.” 

At Crockett last Sabbath morning 
and evening the subjects of discourse 
were selected from theSabbath-school 
lessons, viz., ‘“The Seven-Sealed 


Roll” and “Singing the New Song.” | 


On Tuesday of last week a very 
profitable convention of our churches 
in Sonoma county was held in Peta- 
luma. Good, practical addresses 
were delivered by Revs. Wikoff, 
Jones and Taylor, and at night an 
excellent meeting of the Christian 
Kndeavor Societies was held. It 
has been resolved to hold these con- 
ventions once a quarter in that coun- 
ty. Other counties might imitate 
this example to their spiritual profit 
and the increased welfare of the 
churches. : 


Pleasing and encouraging reports 
are given of the work at Antioch un- 
der the care of Rev. R. Hill. He 
preached last Sunday morning on 
“The Spirit and Power of Elijah.” 
At night the church was packed to 
listen to a praise service by the young 
people of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 


Rev. J. A. Banfield has recently 
been, in Woodland, and writes: ‘‘I 
am enjoying this visit hugely. There 
is a very blessed feeling in Brother 
Belt’s church here. I think he is on 
the eve of a good and great work.” 


The Highland church, San Bernar- 
dino, has been prospered beyond ex- 
pectation since the dedication of its 
house of worship on the last Sabbath 
of October. The congregation num- 
bers 100, ifs Sunday-school 95. Six 
have been added to its membership, 
and more to come next communion. 
Pastor and people are greatly encour- 
aged. 


FoRESTVILLE, Sonoma County.—The 
church of Green Valley held a morn- 
ing service Thanksgiving day, at 
which were present about ninety per- 
sons. In the evening there was a 
Sunday-school concert and a full 
house. The church had been taste- 
fully decorated by the young people. 
At the Sunday-school Convention 
held with the Petaluma church 
the Green Valley church set a good 
example in the way of delega- 
tion. The Society of Young People’s 
Christian Endeavor was represented 
by eight of its members, while on the 
part of the church were present the 
pastor and his wife, besides five del- 
egates—fifteen personsinall. Surely, 
this speaks for itself. The member- 
ship of the Society of Young People’s 
Christian Endeavor numbers twenty- 
nine; the temperance list, thirty- 
nine (life members). 


The new. church enterprise at Sunol 
has an interesting Sunday-school in 
connection with it. It is now desir- 
able to establish a library of whole- 
some reading matter, and, as the 
friends in that place have been drawn 
on heavily for the building of the 
church during the past year, an ur- 
gent appeal is made to Sunday-schools 
and individuals for such books as 
they can spare. Such donations can 
be sent to Rev. O. G. May, Sunol 
Glen, Alameda county, or to J. F. 
Gawthorne, 331 Montgomery street, 
room 23, San Francisco. ~ 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


Eriscopat.—Rey. J. F. Holmes has 
been appointed missionary at Monte- 
rey and Pacific Grove. Grace 
Mission has been started at North 
Temescal. The corner-stone of the 
Church of the Advent, East Oukland, 
has recently been laid with impress- 
ive ceremonies. 


Meruopist Soutx.—The Stockton 
church is rapidly building up under 
the labors of the new pastor, Rev. A. 
C. Bane.——In Modesto congrega- 
tions have increased, the Sunday- 
school almost doubled. . 
DEDICATION OF THE NEW CONGRE. 

GATIONAL CHURCH, PULLMAN, 

W. T. 


On Sabbath, November 28th, the 
new Congregational church at Pull- 


/-man, W. T., was dedicated free from 


debt. The Rev. N. F. Cobleigh of 
Walla Walla preached the opening 
sermon, and the Rev. T. W. Walters 
of Colfax offered the dedicatory pray- 
er. It was quite a surprise to the 
large congregation that had assem- 
bled when. the announcement was 
made by the pastor that the debt had 
been provided for. The total cost of 
the new edifice (not including the 
land) was $2,033. It took some hard 
work and persistent effort on the 
part of Brother Cobleigh and the 
pastor to remove a debt of $600 be- 
fore the day of dedication; but it was 
done, nevertheless. After the morn- 
ing service Brother Cobleigh made 
an earnest appeal for the support of 
the pastor, which was not in vain; it 
brought a response to the sum of 
$450. Brother Walters of Colfax 
preached in the evening. After the 
sermon Brother Cobleigh made 
another daring attempt to raise some 
more money for a bell. After rais- 
ing $600 debt, and $450 for the pas- 
tor’s salary, and then to come before 
the same people for $150 more, it 
made me think of one of Shakes- 
peare’s utterances: 
“T dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares no more is none.” 

The result of such daring brought a 
response of $112; so that the bell 
question has been made secure. 
Brother Davies has been in charge 
about six months, and the outlook is 
very promising for future work. The 
church is built in one of the finest 
locations in the town. A parsonage 
lot has been given adjoining the 
church, and it is to be hoped at no 


distant day a parsonage will be erect- 


ed thereon. Twelve months ago no 
Congregational church existed in 
Pullman; to-day, they have an organ- 
ization of seventeen members and a 


| church property worth $2,533. 


DEDICATION AT JENNINGS, LA. 


Dear Pactric: Please tell thy nu- 
merous readers about some of our 
doings in: the sunny South. After 
eight months of hard labor, we have 
succeeded, at last, in erecting one of 
the neatest churches in the whole 
State of Louisiana. Your former 
missionary at Murphys and South 
Vallejo, Cal., has been the means of 
organizing the first white Congrega- 
tional church and erecting the first 
Congregational church building 
among the white people in the whole 
State of Louisiana. Am I not proud 
of planting one Pilgrim church in 
the beautiful land of Evangeline? 
Atfer eight months of worrying, and 
swetting, and constant soliciting, the 
21st day of November found me, witli 
four other ministers, in the pulpit, 
dedicating, with love and thanksgiv- 
ing, our beautiful temple to the Lord 
Jehovah. While listening to Profes- 
sor S. A. Knapp, formerly of Iowa, 
who preached the dedicating sermon, 
and after seeing a nice church finish- 
ed and full of attentive listeners, I 
felt amply paid for all my trouble in 
building it. I thought at the time 
that we shall soon be in the temple— 
not made with hands eternal—in the 
heavens, where we shall be amply 
paid for all our toil and trouble in 
this world. Now comes the most in- 
teresting part of our history. 

Professor Knapp emphasized his 
sermon by a subscription of $50 to 
cancel the debt on the church. Rey. 
C. I. Scofield, the acting Superin- 
tendent for Texas and Louisiana, 
said, ‘‘Let us raise the balance of this 
debt without asking any aid from the 
Congregational Union.” Deacon S. 
L. Cary, my former deacon in Iowa, 
seconded the motion by saying, ‘‘Put 
me down for $20.” He had given 
$50 previously. ‘‘T'wenty dollars from 
the Congregational church of Dallas, 
Tex.,” said Superintendent Scofield; 
**$20 for me,” said Deacon Morse; 
**$20 for me,” said Mr. Shankland, 
our hotel-keeper, and then there was 
a swift race between the natives and 
the Northern men who could give 
the most. Mr. A. D. McFarlain, 
who is a Creole and a Roman Cath- 
olic, said, ‘‘Put me down for $20.” 
He had given $85 before. Mr. D. 
Hebert, who is a native of Louisiana, 
living eighteen miles from Jennings, 
and a Roman Catholic, looked up, 
with his face beaming with love and 
good nature, and said: ‘‘Father 
Jones, put me down for $20 again.” 
Remember that he had contributed 
twice before; and so the race ended 
in favor of the natives. Bravo, the 
Creoles of Louisiana! When we 
came to the question, Who will give 
$10? Mr. L. Cahn, a Hebrew from 
New Orleans, with whom I have be- 
come acquainted in the hotel, said: 
‘‘Dr. Jones, put me down for $10.” 
It is true that we could not agree at 
the hotel concerning the divinity of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. But in the 
church ‘‘there was neither Jew, nor 
Gentile, but all one in Christ Jesus.” 
The millennium is coming. When 
the question was asked by Bisho 
Scofield, ‘‘Who will give five dot. 
lars?” ‘‘Put me down for $5,” said 
half a dozen voices at once. ‘‘Hold 
on!” said the Bishop, ‘‘Mr. Jones 
cannot write your names fast enough; 
his hand is trembling.” Soon he 
said, ‘‘That’s enough; we don’t want 
any more.” The debt was wiped out 
without any aid from the Congrega- 
tional Union. Oh, what a glorious 
consequence! The first white Con- 
gregational church in Louisiana had 
the pluck and the self-respect to go 
alone and paddle their own canoe, 
and override all the breakers. Ihave 
two more country churches to put up 
between now and spring. At the 
close of the dedication, the whole 
congregation arose to extend a call to 
Rev. J. A. Jones for three years. 
Rev. Mr. Scofield will come here soon 


again to assist in holding a protract-- 


ed meeting. Oh, for a Pentecostal 
shower to sweep multitudes into the 
gospel net, to be saved from sin 
through the merits of the eternal 
Word, who was made flesh and sac- 
rificed on Calvary for the remission 
of sin. There are three openings in 
three large cities in the South, where 
the Superintendent wants me to go 
and build up three Congregational 
churches. Oh, for strength adequate 
to the work! The Lord hath done 
unto us great things already at Jen- 
nings; therefore our hearts are glad. 
Praise ye the Lord! J. A. Jonss. 


— 


JOTTINGS FROM WOODLAND. 


The General Association of Cali- 
fornia left over from its annual meet- 
ing a blessing for Woodland. There 
are here people who, till then, knew 
next to nothing about the general 
methods, or spirit, or work, or rank 
of Congregationalism, but who, nev- 
ertheless, had ‘‘sized it up” without 
knowledge of the facts. Some opin- 
ions have suffered change, though 
Congregationalism has suffer- 
ed by the change. Through the 
spirit of those meetings, their orderli- 
ness, their high aims, their grand 
themes thoroughly treated, their 
personnel, asthrough the personal 
influences in the community, on the 
streets, at hotels, and inthe homes of 
our people, of such a body of Chris- 
tian men and women, there filtered 
into public thought and feeling a 
something which remains and makes 
for good. All the religious meetings 
of the churches and of the Y. M. C. A. 
have felt the import of the meetings 
of the Association. There is acloser 
and a broader Christian sympathy and 
fellowship in the community. Amon 
our own people there is spiritu 
growth, but especially an increased de- 


sirefor growthin grace and useful- 
ness. All services are more largely at- 
tended, and, of course, the preaching 
has had its quickening,and has become 
more direct, more searching and pun- 
gent,and,at the same time,more tender 
and loving. Manifestations of deep- 
ening feeling among the unconvert- 
ed are not wanting, and at the recent 
communion three adults united with 
the church on profession, one of 
whom, a lady from Capay, was led to 
this act through the work of Brother 
Haven last summer; and one, 43a 
young man, cashier of a bank, was 
converted here since the meeting of 
the Association. ‘‘Going forward,” 
the thought of aggression, is taking 
possession of more of our people 
than I have before witnessed. This, 
I take it, is itselfa fruit and sign 
of revival, incipient, it may be, but 
real, and the beginning of a precious 
work of grace. ‘‘Brethren, pray for 
us,” and for me, that utterance may be 
given mein the gospel. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society has just com- 
pleted its organization, which gath- 
ers nearly forty persons at its meet- 
ings to participate in them. They are 
held just before the Sunday evening 
service, and are in every respect in- 
teresting and promiseful. 

At sucha time, and after a decade’s 
absence, it is a pleasure to see a 
former pastor, Rev. J. A. Banfield, 
enjoying a welcome visit among his 
former parishoners, and marking the 
progress in the church and commun- 
ity which the years have brought. It 
is more than a pleasure to see unusual 
faces in the house when he is an- 
nounced to speak, and to witness 
hand-shakings, tender’ greetings, 
earnest inquiries and loving gratula- 
tions exchanged between people and 
a former pastor; more than a pleas- 
ure to note invitations ‘‘to dinner,” 
‘‘to supper,” to ‘‘make us a visit,” to 
occupy ‘‘the prophet’s chamber while 
you stay,” to ‘‘ride into the country,” 
and to do anything which open hearts 
and open doors can proffer to an old- 
time friend. The sight of itis more 
than a delight; it is inspiration for 
toil, fading courage, and the preach- 
er’s hope that he may so preach the 
Word and so pastor his flock as to 
produce similar fruits for other dec- 
ades which are coming. Others than 
the writer have eyes, and one man, at 
least, voiced it by saying,in substance: 
‘If a pastor across the dead-line, or 
without charge in mature years, 
would make visits through former 
parishes, he would finda wide field 
and a blessed mission in the old 
households, and, being an old-time 
and welcomed spiritual adviser, he 
could often do spiritual work no 
other can do so well”; adding, ‘‘Of 
course, he should have provided for 
himself and family, in some congenial 
spot, a home from which he may go 
forth, not of necessity, but for the 
mutual joy of himself and the people 
he visits.” Thus, the indications 
are that, while the ex-pastor is find- 
ing it pleasant and restful to mingle 
again with this people, they are, as 
in other years, profiting by his pas- 
torly influence. Thus may it ever 
be, and be repeated in the experience 
of him, whoever he may be, who 
ministersin holy things! S. D. B. 

Woodland, Cal. 


A TOUR IN CHINA.—VII. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER,. 


Ue Tung is a market town of some 
importance, and calls together quite 
a large concourse of people. But we 
reach Ng Lam, our halting station, 
where the landlady immediately be- 
seeches us for medicines for various 
persons. One has a pain in the stom- 
ach, another the rheumatism, one a 
bad cough, another a fever, and so 
on. She even invites us to accompany 
a man whose daughter of 19 years of 
age has the epilepsy. We go and 
there see a frail young woman with 
bound feet. Her mother seems to be 
very fond of her, for she even strokes 
back the hair from her brow. We 
can do little for her, as we have not 
the needed remedies. I say we, be- 
cause the woman evidently regards 
me as a doctor, though I transfer all 
cases to the doctor. Last year, when 
traveling through here, I gave a little 
quinine to her for her slave girl, 
which she said helped her very much. 
Upon inquiry I found that the land- 
lady had, durihg my absence, mar- 
ried her to some man. I could not 
help wonder whether her fate would 
be the same as the Yeung Chun young 
woman already referred to. At last 
the medical cases are all attended to, 
and we retire at 11 o’clock at night, 
after spending a busy and prosperous 
day in selling books, dispensing med- 
icines and walking. For extended 
preaching we have not had time, but 
drop a word here and there; but our 
books are our sermons, and they, if 
read, will tell the gospel story. The 
next morning, at 3 o’clock, I arouse 
our cook, and it is none too soon, for 
we do not get off until 6 o’clock, 
when we should have started at half- 
past five. But our bearers are inveter- 
ate lingerers, and all that we. can do 
is to take it patiently. The country 
through which we pass is not very 
fertile, though itis somewhat rolling. 
On our way we see the mountains 
and the graves as if bedecked with 
snow, but we find that it is lime, 
instead of snow, which seems to have 
been scattered over the mountains, 
stones and graves with the idea of 
worship. In some places it is, no 
doubt, intended to mark the spot 
where acts of worship are to be per- 
formed. Someé entire hills, here and 
there, are bestrewed with lime. After 
a short and rapid walk we reach the 


city of Tine Pak, which is quite large | 


when the space within the city walls 
is regarded, but itis not thickly in- 
habited, because considerable enclos- 
ed space contains no houses. Still, 
there isa swarm of Chinese on the 
main streets, which are quite filthy 
and full of vile odors. To one of 
sensitive nerves and a keen smell it 
would almost be impossible to live; 
and I often think of those who are 
thus constituted, and think it is well 
they are not here. A word or two 
might be said in regard to these walls 
which ineclose most cities. They are 
about twenty-five or thirty feet in 
height, but at the top are only a few 
feet thick, and would be no protec- 


tion against a cannon ball. We have 


no time to make investigations, but 
quickly divide ourselves into two par- 
ties, one to remain and proceed by 
boat to another station, the other 
party, including us two foreigners 
and our cook, to makea forced march 
across the country to the capital city 
of another prefectura The Chinese 
do not relish the idea of walking for 
three successive days, and none of 
them volunteer to go, but we choose 
one of the best walkers—one who has 
been tried—to accompany us. He is 
not altogether pleased with the pros- 
pect, yet he is easily persuaded that 
it is best that he should go with us. 
And so we again proceed without 
resting or even eating anything. 


OBITUARY. 


Dsnton.—Near Spenceville, Nevada county, 
November 18th, Edward M. Denton, aged 
68 years. 

The death of Mr. Denton deserves 
more than a passing notice, for, as a 
Christian friend and neighbor in the 
place wherein he lived for more than 
twenty years, his position cannot be 
easily filled. The church and Sabbath- 
school, too, has lost a devoted and 
active member; but it was in his own 
family that his virtues shone the 
brightest. Ever gentle, courteous 
and unselfish, he has left a rich leg- 
acy to his children—‘‘a good name,” 
which Solomon says is ‘‘rather to be 
chosen than gold,” and the ‘‘loving 
favor” of those who knew him best 
‘rather than silver or gold.” 

Edward Denton was born in Ches- 
ter, Orange county, N. Y.; brought 
up in the Presbyterian church by em- 
inently religious parents; came to 
California in 1851; was married in 
Sacramento city June 5, 1856, to Miss 
Mary Stedbridge, who, with seven 
children, three sons and four daugh- 
ters, mourn the loss of a loving hus- 
band and father. His illness was 
protracted for three years, but his 
trust in his Father to do ‘‘all things 
well” never wavered, and he died 
peacefully, surrounded by his loved 
ones, with the full assurance of 
meeting Him, whom he had loved so 
long ahd well, and served so faith- 
fully here. M. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
Soup ONLY IN caANsS. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


Our Readers 


Should gend for acopy of the Home Crrotez, 

issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 

street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 

a of nearly two thousand useful articles 
ent free to any address, on application. 


WHETHER YOU WANT A 


PIANOGORGAN 


it will pay you toe write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 
Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


Where to Buy 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Oash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for cu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Aptist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


The Best Place To Buy 


FOR A SMALL AMOUNT OF MONEY. 


SMALL STORE. FINE INSTRUMENTS 
EXPENSE. TONE. 
PRICE. FINISH. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


You are invited to test and compare before 
buying. 
PIANOS to RENT | ORGANS for SALE 


J. T. BOWERS & SON, 
719 Market St., San Francisco. 


IG" Nact door to Bancroft’s new building. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 
BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMER AL PAPERS, 
ADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


tdarcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visi 
Cards, the Artistic De Engraving 
= Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


8. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 


p-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


New and Cheaper Editions 
Valuable Books. 


“STEPPING HEAVENWARD,” 
BY MRS. E. PRENTISS. 


12mo; 482 pages. Oloth, $1. By mail, $1.10. 
80th Thousand. 
LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF 
ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 


Author of “8 ing Heavenward,’’ with por- 
trait and five a illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth (by mail, $1.65); $1.50. 


16th Thousand. 


by A. D. Randolph & Oo., New 


The Scientific Kit of Tools for Farmers, Stockmen and Machinists, 
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steel. 
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Adze Eye Shoeing hammer and handle, wt., 9 oz 


Har- 
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Combination Anvil Blac 
and Vice, 
dened face 
polished 
0.pounds. 
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w Plate, 3 ape, 


Blacksmith’s Tongs, Wrought Iron, 18 inches. 


s Drill Scre 
We farnish all of above for about half what is asked els 


where for them, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
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i THIS OOMPLETE OUTFIT FOR ONLY $25.00. 
G.G. WICKSON & CO., 38 California St., San Francisco. 


Oldest & Largest Masi¢ Store on the Coast . 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 
42 Geary Street, 
San Francisco, - - 
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Tire PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ WEDNEsDay, DEcEMBER 8, 1886. 


Children’s Corner. 


“ONLY AN EARTHEN VESSEL.” 


The Master stood in his garden 
Among the lilies fair 

Which his own right hand had planted 
And trained with tenderest care. 


He looked at their snowy blossoms, 
And marked with observant eye 
That his flowers were sadly drooping, 
For their leaves. were parched and dry. 


‘* My lilies need to be watered,” 
The Heavenly Master said; 

‘¢ Wherein shall I draw it for them, 
And raise each drooping head?” 


Close to his feet on the pathway, 
Empty and frail and small, 

An earthen vessel was lying 
Which seemed of no use at all. 


But the Master saw, and raised it 
From the dust in which it lay, 
And smiled as he gently whispered, 

‘¢ This shall do my work to-day.” 


‘‘ Tt is but an earthen vessel, 
But it lay so close to me! 
It is small, but it is empty, 
And that is all it needs to be.” 


So to the fountain he took it, 
And filled it to the brim. 

How glad was the earthen vessel 
To be of some use to him! 


He poured forth the living water 
Over his lilies fair, 

Until the vessel was empty, 
And again he filled it there. 


He watered the drooping lilies 
Until they revived again; 

And the Master saw, with pleasure, 
That his labor had not been in vain. 


His own hand had drawn the water 
Which refreshed the thirsty flowers, 
But he used the earthen vessel 
To convey the living showers. 


And to itself it whispered, 
As he laid it aside once more, 
‘¢ Still will I lie in his pathway, 
Just where I did before. 


‘‘ Close would I keep to the Master, 
Empty would I remain, 
And perhaps some day he may use me 


To water his flowers again.” 
—Selected. 
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NAT AND HIS DOG. 


‘‘Very well,” said the head of the 
firm, looking over the top of his glass- 
es at the erect figure of the boy in 
front of his desk. ‘‘References all 
satisfactory. Will engage you to- 
morrow morning as office-boy. Be 
around early now, and keep up to 
time.” 

He made a motion with his hand 
towards the door, but the boy linger- 
ed, twitling his well worn cap in his 
hand. 

‘Please, sir,” he said at length, 
‘‘T’ve a dog, a real clever little chap. 
Mother’s out washing all day, and I 
don’t know where to leave him. He 
follows me round everywhere, and if 
I should turn him out by himself he 
might get lost. Would you mind, 
sir, if he satin the entry while I was 
inside?”’ 

It wis a novel request for the new 
office boy to make, and the head of 
the firm frowned, but fortunately for 
the boy*he was fond of dogs. 

‘‘Have you got the animal with 
you?” he inquired. 

‘‘Yes, sir,” was the eager answer; 
‘‘right outside, sir.” 

He followed the boy out through 
the front oftice, where three clerks 
were sitting writing busily. 

The dog, a small Scotch terrier, 
was lying on the pavement, his bright 
eyes fixed on the door, patiently 
waiting for his master to come. 

‘‘He’s not bad, not bad at all,” 
said the head of the firm, surveying 
him critically. ‘You wouldn’t want 
to sell him, now?” 

‘‘Please, sir,” said the boy, flush- 
ing, ‘‘I’da deal rather have Mop than 
the money he’d bring.” 

‘‘Well, well,” said the old gentle- 
man, somewhat touched by the boy’s 
evident devotion to his little favorite, 
‘keep the dog and bring him every 
morning if he gives no trouble.” 

And so the matter was settled. 
How proud and happy Mop and his 
master felt as they ran home through 
the streets of the city that afternoon, 
to think that they had obtained the 
coveted position! : 

‘“T wonder, Mop,” said the boy, 
‘‘what Jim Elder will say when he 
hears of it. I guess he wanted the 

osition most as bad as we did.” And 
Mop wagged his tail as if to say he 
was glad they had been the success- 
ful candidates. 

Suddenly the tall, ungainly figure 
of the subject of their thoughts loom- 
edup before them with a dark scowl 
on his face. 

“TI say, you Nat Meadows,” he 
commenced. I hear you’ve 
sneaked into that place. You knew 
I wanted it, and it was mighty mean 
—that’s all I have to say. Lvery- 
where in school and out of it, you 
are always getting in my way.” 

He spoke with a mixture of de- 
spair and passion that was pitiful to 
see. 

“T can’t say I’m sorry I got the 
place,” said Nat gently, ‘‘but I wish 
you had one too, Jim.” 

‘Oh, it’s all very well for you to 
say that,” saidthe boy. ‘‘Get out of 
my way,” and he gave the too inquisi- 
tive Mop a kick with his foot, and 
was off the next instant down a side 
street. Mop pursued him, barking 
furiously, but Nat called him back, 
and they went home quite soberly 
together. 

The next morning Nat commenced 
his work, and very soon had become 
a great favorite with the clerks, as 
well with the head of the firm. He 
was always conscientious, prompt and 
obliging, and full of a certain bright 
humor that brought freshness and 
life into the quiet office. 


Mop, in-, 


amusement, and the young men 
taught him a number of tricks, of 
which he was very proud. Some- 
times they noticed a shade of anxiety 
and trouble on Nat’s bright face, but 
they did not know that on -the boy’s 
way home at night he was often sub- 
jected to petty persecutions that he 
found it hard to bear. One morning 
he burst into the office with flashing 
eyes and the tears running down his 
face. The clerks looked up in con- 
sternation. 

‘‘What is the matter?” one of them 
asked anxiously. 

‘“‘Jim Elder’s killed my dog,” cried 
Nat, passionately. ‘‘I could stand 
anything he did to me—but Mop 
.” He stopped—it seemed as if 
he could not go on. 

‘‘What a shame—how did he do 
it?” asked his sympathizing and in- 
dignant listeners. 

‘Threw a stone at him, and it hit 
him in the head,” said Nat in a smoth- 
ered tone. ‘‘When I took him up he 
was quite dead.” 

‘‘Where is the wretched boy?” 
they asked, with righteous indigna- 
tion. 

‘‘He cut and run while I was see- 
ing to Mop,” cried Nat, dejectedly. 
*‘Oh, there is no use talking any more 
about it.” 

The boy went around for the next 
few days looking as if he had lost a 
near and dear friend, and they all 
felt profoundly sorry for him. On 
his way home in the evening, Nat 
looked in vain forthe destroyer of 
his dog, intending to take summary 
vengeance on him, but nowhere did 
he see him. 

‘*‘T guess he knows enough to keep 
out of my way,” he thought, gloom- 
ily. ‘‘Oh, Mop, Mop, how I miss 
you!” 

Not long afterwards a messenger 
boy came into the office with a note 
directed to Master Nat Meadows, 
from one of the nurses in B—— Hos- 
pital. 

‘‘There is a boy in my ward,” the 
note ran, ‘‘very ill with a kind of low 
fever. He says he has done you an 
injury, and cannot rest until he sees 
you. Will you come to him?” 

‘It must be Jim Elder,” thought 
Nat, ‘‘and I don’t want to go.” 

All his life Nat had been taught by 
his honest, hard-working mother to 
listen to the voice of conscience, and 
do always what is right; yet it was 
hard to put down anger, and the 
sense of injury and injustice done to 
himself and his companion Mop. 
But the next afternoon he walked 
slowly up to the hospital, and with a 
hesitating hand pulled the iron door- 
bell. In one of the upper wards he 
was met by the nurse who had writ- 
ten to him, and was taken to the end 
of the room where Jim Elder lay 
tossing to and fro. 

As soon as the sick boy saw Nat 
he sat up in bed, strong with fever, 
and held out his hand. ‘‘Nat,” he 
said, ‘‘I want to hear you say that 
you forgive me. I’ve been awful 
jealous, and mean as could be to you, 
and thenI killed Mop; I am sorry. 
Every night it seemed as if you came 
and stood beside my bed, and I can’t 
get any sleep.” 

The boy sank back on the pillow 
exhausted, with his bright eyes fixed 
on Nat, who was not looking at Jim, 
but ata spot in the carpet; and a 
tumult was surging within him. The 
one who had done him more injury 
than any one elsein his life lay be- 
fore him, He was afraid that he 
could not say from his heart that he 
fully forgave him for wantonly kill- 
ing his little favorite. No, the words 
choked him. At length he raised his 
eyes. The victory was half won, but 
only half. ‘‘Iam sorry you’re sick, 
Jim,” he said, drawing a _ long 
breath.” 

‘‘Say you forgive me,” whispered 
the sick boy, but still Nat was si- 
lent. | 

Over the bed hung a colored text, 
at which Nat looked vaguely for a 
minute without taking in its mean- 
ing. ‘‘Forgive, and ye shall be for- 
given,” he repeated to himself. Sud- 
denly his face flushed and he grasped 
his cap with a convulsive movement. 
The words which seemed written all 
over the wall in letters of light en- 
tered his heart. Could he ever pray, 
‘‘Forgive us our trespasses,” unless 
he freely forgave his prostrate enemy? 
Ah, no, never. How bitterand hard 
he had been, and a great wave of 
contrition swept over him. The bat- 
tle was won at last, but notin his 
own unaided strength. ‘‘Jim,” he 
said, ‘‘I do forgive you, for Mop, 
for everything,” and, breaking down 
with a sob, he left the room. Every 
visitors’ day after that saw « bright, 
dark-eyed boy sitting beside the now 
convalescent Jim, talking, reading to 
him, and filling that little corner of 
the ward with sunshine. When the 
sick boy was able to leave the hospital 
he founda place open to him. He 
did not know that Nat had gone to 
one of the clerks in the office, and 
that it was through his intercession 
with the head of the firm that the 
place had been secured. But he 
guessed that Nat was the mainspring 
of his good fortune, and it touched 
him to the quick. | 

Nat forgave much, and found great 
joy in doing it—peace of conscience, 
a chance to help another back to 
health and useful labor, and bound 
to his side by ties of gratitude and 
lovea life-long friend.—New York 
Observer. 


‘‘What is the reason you didn’t 
speak to Jones when he passed us just 
now?” ‘‘He insulted me the other 
day.” ‘‘What did he say to you?” 
‘*He called me an old goose.” ‘‘How 


stead of being a trouble, wasa great ! ridiculous! Why, you are not old.” 


HOW TO ENJOY SCHOOL. 


At the beginning of the school 
year, many students find school a lit- 
tle flat and ‘‘slow” after the lively 
and varied employments of the vaca- 
tion. If they settle to faithful work, 
they soon become interested in their 
studies, and enjoy again the familiar 
experience of wondering ‘‘where the 
morning has gone,” so swiftly and so 
unmarked have the hours flown by. 
The strife for excellence is the secret 
of enjoying labor. A plowman who 
draws his furrows straight, deep and 
clear, has a tranquil pleasure in do- 
ing every one of them, and, when the 
field is finished, he surveys the rip- 
pled surface with pride and satisfac- 
tion. It is fortunate for us that we 
are so constituted as to enjoy the la- 
bor by which we live, since most of 
us are compelled to spend more than 
half of our waking hours in that la- 


-bor, and it is generally as monoto- 


nous as plowing. To pass ten hours 
a day in plowing, as well as plowing 
can be done by man, is a very cheery 
and pleasant thing. 

Students have a singular happi- 
ness in their occupation—so varied is 
it and so full of natural interest. But 
it is dull and wearisome enough, un- 
less it is pursued with intelligent 
zeal and worthy ambition to excel. 
An old teacher can tell which of his 
pupils have enjoyed doing their sums 
by just glancing at their slates. A 
very clean slate is a goodsign. Then 
look at this great sum in long divi- 
sion. Observe how clear, even, and 
regular in form it is, and what a 
pleasing contrast it presents between 
the dark-blue slate and the white, 
pretty figures! Above all, it is right! 
The young arithmetician,who execut- 
ed the task so elegantly and so well, 
must have been unconscious of the 
flight of time. Excellent work is 
done understandingly. Every stu- 
dent who has puzzled his brains over 
an author or subject that was too 
hard for him, knows what we mean 
by this. Some of our older readers 
may remember that they began to 
study geometry about two years too 
soon, or that they tried, on entering 
a new school, to join a class that was 
a little in advance of them. What 
a dull and discouraging work it was! 
The usual result of such an experi- 
ment is that the student gives up in 
despair, and never masters the study. 
The better way is to wait, and to take 
the subject in hand when one or two 
more years of growth have brought 
the mental faculties to the requisite 
degree of power. The book then be- 
comes one long delight. 

If you would enjoy your school 
work this year, strive hard for excel- 
lence, and learn nothing by rote. Put 
heart and mind into all youdo. If 
any particular study is peculiarly dis- 
tasteful, do not resolve to ‘‘hate” it, 
but reflect that it may just now bea 
little beyond your faculties. Should 
you take it up at exactly the right 
time, it may be hereafter your fa- 
vorite study.— Youth’s Comp znion. 


A BOY’S COURAGE. 


Do the lads of this generation de- 
claim that poetical tribute to youth- 
ful heroism which extols the boy who 
‘*stood on the burning deck, whence 
all but him had fied”? When we 
were boys there was scarcely a ‘‘de- 
clamation day” on which we did not 
hear it recited. It may be that the 
years since then have been so freight- 
ed with examples of boyish heroism 
that no boy cares for ‘‘Cassabianca.”’ 

One of these later, and, to our 
thinking, more attractive examples of 
youthful heroism, occurred at the out- 
break of the Sepoy mutiny in 1857. 
Just before the awful storm, the sys- 
tem of electric telegraphs had been 
extended over the surface of British 
India. The mutineers rushed to 
Delhi to seize upon the old hereditary 
seat of the Mohammedan empire, and 


began cutting the throats of Europe- |, 


ans. 

While the rattle of cannon and 
musketry was rolling around the tel- 
egraph office, a little English boy, 
moved by the English sense of duty, 
stuck to his post until he had tele- 
graphed to the Commissioner at La- 
hore. The message announced that 
the mutineers had arrived at Delhi, 
and had murdered this civilian and 
that officer, and wound up with these 
significant but childish words, 
‘“We’re off.” The boy’s courage and 
sense of duty saved the Punjah. As 
soon as the telegram reached Lahore, 
the general in command of the Se- 
poys disarmed them. When they 
learned of the rising at Delhi they 
were powerless to doanyinjury. The 
general flashed the awful news to 
Peshawur. The Hindostanee regi- 
ments there were also disarmed, and, 
though mutineers at heart, were ren- 
dered incapable of harm. Then the 
telegraph was cut by the rebels, but 
the boy at Delhi had saved Northern 
India to the British crown. The of- 
ficer in charge had been killed, but 
the brave lad stayed long enough at 
the instrument to dispatch the warn- 
ing.— Youth’s Companion. 


A worthy clergyman in a town not 
far from Boston is very absent-mind- 
ed, and has ashort memory. Itis a 
common habit. with him in the pul- 
pit to forget something, and then, 
after sitting down, to rise up and 
commence his supplementary remarks 
with the expression ‘“‘By the way.” 
A few Sundays ago he got half 
through a prayer when he hesitated, 
forgot what he was about, and sat 
down abruptly without closing. In 
a moment or two he arose, and point- 
ing his fore-finger at the amazed 
congregation, he said ‘‘O, by the 
way, Amen.” 


TALMAGE’S SEASIDE COTTAGE. 


"Our summer-house is a cottage at 
East Hampton, Long Island, over- 
looking the sea. Seventeen vessels 
in sight, schooners, clippers, herma- 
phrodite brigs, steamers, great craft 
and small. Wonder where they come 
from, and where they are going to, 
and who is aboard? Just enough 
clover-top to sweeten the briny air 
into the most delightful tonic. We 
do not know the geological history of 
this place, but imagine that the rest 
of Long Island is the discourse of 
which East Hampton is the perora- 
tion. There are enough bluffs to re- 
lieve the dead level, enough grass to 
clothe the hills, enough trees to drop 
the shadow, enough society to keep 
.one from inanity, and enough quiet- 
ude to soothe twelve months of per- 
turbation. The sea hums us to sleep 
at night, and fills our dreams with 
intimations of the land where the 
harmony is like ‘‘the voice of many 
waters.” In smooth weather the bil- 
lows take a minor key, but when the 
storm gives them the pitch, they 
break forth with the clash and uproar 
of an overture that fills the heavens 
and makes the beach tremble. Strange 
that that which rolls perpetually and 
never rests itself should be a psalm 
of rest to others! With these sands 
of the beach we help fill the hour- 
glass of life. Every moment of the 
day there comes in over the waves a 
flotilla of joy and rest and health, 
and our piazza is the wharf where the 
stevedores unburden their cargo. 
We have sunrise with her bannered 
hosts in cloth of gold, and moonrise 
with her innumerable helmets and 
shields and swords and ensigns of 
silver, the morning and the night be- 
ing the two buttresses from which 
are swung a bridge of cloud suspend- 
ed on strands of sunbeam, all the 
glories of the sky passing to and fro 
with airy feet in silent procession. 

We have wandered far and wide, 
but found no such place to rest in. 
We can live here forty-eight hours in 
one day, and in a night get a Rip 
Van Winkle sleep, waking up with- 
out finding our gun rusty or our dog 
dead. 

Glorious place to summer! Darwin 
and Mill, Huxley and Renan, and 
Ingersoll, have not been through 
here yet. May they miss the train 
the day they start for this place! 


} With an Atlantic ocean in which to 


wash, and a great-hearted, practical, 
sympathetic gospel to take care of all 
the future, who could not be happy 
in Kast Hampton? 

The strong sea breeze ruffles the 
sheet upon which we write, and the 
‘‘white caps” are tossing up as if in 
greeting to Him who walks the pave- 
ments of emerald and opal: 

‘* Waft, waft, ye winds his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 


Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole.” 


Brooklyn Magazine. 


The soil in that part of the country 
is very thin and sandy, and the hay 
crop always light, and the good-hu- 
mored lawyer took occasion to remark 
upon the fact, and to pity the farm- 
ers who were obliged to wring a 
scanty living from such barren acres. 
The old gentleman heard him pa- 
tiently for a time, but at length broke 
out, ‘‘Look here, Squire, you’re wast- 
ing your sympathy; I ain’t so poor as 
you think I am. I don’t own this 
farm.” 

‘‘Dan,” said a little four-year-old, 
‘‘give me sixpence to buy a monkey?” 
‘*We’ve got one monkey in the house 
now,” replied the elder brother. 
‘‘Who is it, Dan?” asked the little 
fellow. ‘‘You,” was thereply. ‘*Then 
give me sixpence to buy the monkey 
some nuts.” The brother could not 
resist. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


HABPER’s WEEKLY maintains its position as 
the leading illustrated newspaper in America; 
and its hold upon public esteem and confidence 
was never stronger than at the present time. 
Besides the pictures, HARPER’s WEEKLY always 
contains instalments of one, occasionally of 
two, of the best novels of the day, finely illus- 
tr. ted, with short stories, poems, sketches, and 
papers on important current topics by the 
most popular writers. The care that has been 
successfully exercised in the past to make 
HakPER’s WEEKLY a safe as well as a welcome 
visitor to every household will not be relaxed 
in the future. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year. 

HARPER’S 


2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 numbers)............ 10 00 


HARPER’S HANDY SERIES, One year (52 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States or Canada. 


The volumes of the WrEexiy begia with the 


.| first Number for January of each year. When 


no time is mentioned, subscriptions will be- 
gin with the number current at time of re- 
ceipt of order. 

Bound Volumes of Harprr’s Weexty, for 
three years back, in neat cloth bindivg, will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, or by express, free 
of expense (provided the freight does not ex- 
ceed one dollar per volume), for $7.00 per vol- 
ume. 


Cloth Cases for cach volume, suitable for 
bindivg, will be sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.00 each. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this Advertise- 
ment without the express order of & 
BROTHERS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | 
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Attention! 


NEW DEAL PLOWS. 


The latest and greatest improvement of the 
age in Plows. The ‘‘New Deal” is a Plow of 


the times, made to suit the demands of the 
times. 


THE HOOSIER GRAIN 
DRILL. 


The HOOSIER Force-Feed Grain-Drill is 


universally acknowledged to have no superior. 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 


— 


e ‘4 
| 


The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGULAT- 
ING WINDMILL has been recognized for the 
past twenty years as the most powerful and 
durable windmill made. 


HOWE SCALES. 


PLATFORM SCALES are the mst popular 
— in the market. scales ot all descrip- 
ons. 


Hawley Bros.’ Hardware Company, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chilled plows, Champion and Au- 
tomatic road scrapers, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators. Corbiu’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood and iron frame barrows, 
Baldwin’s hay cutters, Champion fanning- 
mill+, etc,, etc. Full lineof Hardware. Send 
for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS. HARDWARE Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 7 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and ' 

BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of *i Machine-made Paper 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP Farge: 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the severa) 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEaNs 


The Several Lines of Steamers to 4)) 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING cars 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-©LASS SLEEPING CARS are 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third. 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mrs, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JEnome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. Rh. R., San Francisco. 

A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 

General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Groceries, 
Provisions, 


Canned Coods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


64! Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone 
American District 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PreEpaRInG Bopies 
FOR SHIFMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


GOAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


with all the 


elegraph Company’s 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


Honest WEIGHT. Lowest Rate. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY.. 


ENTERPRISE WOOD & COAL YARD 


BOARDING STABLE. 
GEO. W. HOPKINS, PROPRIETOR. 
1925 Bush St., Bet Laguna & Buchanan 


OMPLETE STOOK constantly on hand. 
WOOD, COAL, COKE and CHARCOAL. 
Send trial order. 
Horses boarded at lowest rates, and perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed. Hay and grain for sale. 


without writ fi wine V¥ ant 

TEST RELIABLE. 

L, E— invaluable to a!! 

125 pages, including 

TS, VINES, 

REEG, FRUITS. 

The RAR NEW. CROICEST OLD. 
83d Year. 700 Acres. 21 Larg@@reenhouses. 

THE STPRRS & HARRISON CO. 
ILLE, LAKE CO. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD SIAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San 
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THe Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


«LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE 


WORLD.” 


BY E. C, STEDMAN, 


Warder at ocean’s gate, 

Thy feet on sea and shore, 
Like one the skies await 

When time shall be no more— 
What splendors crown thy brow! 
What brigat dread angel thou, 

Dazzling the waves before 

Thy station great? 


‘¢ My name is Liberty! 

From out a mighty land 
I face the ancient sea; 

[ lift to God my hand; 
By day in heaven s light; 
A pillar of fire by night; 

At ocean’s gate I stand, 

Nor bend the knee. 


‘* The dark earth lay in sleep, 
Her children crouched forlorn, 
Ere, on the western steep, 
I sprang to height reborn; 
Then what a joyous shout 
The quickened lands gave out! 
Aud all the choir of morn 
Sang anthems deep. 


‘¢ Beneath yon firmament 

‘Lhe New Worid to the Old 

My sword and summons sent, 
My skyey flag unrolled; 

The Old World’s hands renew 

Their strength; the form ye view 
Came from a living mold, 

In glory blent. 


‘‘O ye whose broken spars 
Tell of the storms ye met, 
Enter! there are no bars 
Across your pathway set; 
Enter at Freedom’s porch; 
For you I lift my torch, 
For you my coronet 
Is rayed with stars. 


‘* But ye that hither draw 
To desecrate my fee, 
Nor yet have held in awe 
The justice that makes free— 
Avaunt, ye darkling brood! 
By right my house hath stood; 
My name is Liberty, 
My throne is law.” 


O wonderful and bright, 

Immortal Freedom, hail! 
Front, in thy fiery might, 

The midnight and the gale; 
Undaunted on this base, 
Guard well thy dweiling-place; 

Till the last sun grow pale 

Let there be light. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


It is certainly a pity that ‘‘one of 
Plutarch’s men” should have had his 
life omitted by that biographer. The 
modern writer, who accounts for his 
hero, instead of representing him, 
and records, painstakingly, his diur- 
nal doings in the flesh, in place of the 
experience of his immortal past, will 
not serve for a man of the old stamp. 
Plutarch had a special sense for the 
significant deeds and words in which 
greatness resides, and, happily, the 
rapid destruction of what was unes- 
sential, even in the most famous ¢ca- 
reers, made it easy for him to write 
brief narratives, so justly delineating 
living traits that he was the Holbein 
of antiquity. In our day, however, 
individuality has well-nigh dropped 
out of history and literary criticism 
altogether, and seems to have taken 
refuge in fiction. Where it used to 
be Cato and Regulus it is Jean Val- 
jean and Sir Galahad. The ideal in 
character has become, in letter, a 
thing of the imagination; hence, 
arises our commiseration for any Plu- 
tarchian who was born too late. In 
the case of Lincoln, regret ought to 
reach some degree of poignancy, be- 
cause not only was he distinguished 
by that genuine and original quality 
of manhood which Mr. Lowell’s 
phrase is meant to express, but rem- 
iniscences of him are of the sort which 
Plutarch’s method makes the most of; 
and, truly,if one could gather up 
into a life of the brevity and succinct- 
ness of these age-worn chronicles 
what was capital in Lincoln’s actions 
and characteristic in his sayings, it 
were a book to make the owls of the 
commonplace wink! Lincoln possess- 
ed in remarkable measure the kind of 
personality which Plutarch rendered 
most perfectly; for it is the peculiar- 
ity of that old-style biographer not to 
dissociate the deed or word from its 
author, but to set it forth as the tru- 
est and most vital expression of the 
man’s nature, so that at the end one 
seems to remember, not what the hero 
did or said, but what he was. This 
unity of the outward expression with 
the inward spirit, together with an 
ever-present sense of a dominant 1n- 
dividuality, is constantly brought 
home to the mind in any reading 
about Lincoln; whatever the trait 
may be named—genuineness, origin- 
ality, sincerity, directness—it per- 
vaded his life; and so true is tbis 
that many a person, who has had the 
opportunity of hearing of. Lincoln 
from his companions in early circuit 
days, must have remarked that anec- 
dotes concerning him then are not 
less plentiful and characteristic than 
in the stirring times of the war. He 
seems always to have been doing or 
saying something noticeable, from 
boyhood. In consequence, the 
amount of detail respecting him 
which has survived from a hundred 
perishable sources is very large; 
and, while it would be gossip if it re- 
lated to another man, it is of very 
high interest in connection with him. 
Other men have been known to us by 
anecdote, such as Dr. Johnson; but 
much of the attractiveness of Bos- 
well’s narrative is due to the club, to 
the manners of the time, and to the 
humors and idiosyncrasies of the old 
doctor, while in Lincoln’s case the 
charm is exclusively individual, and, 
moreover, owes nothing to erratic 
human nature, but all toa noble type 
of manhood. And other men have 
survived by their sayings, such as 


Talleyrand; but in him wisdom is 
the concentrated craft of a cruel and 
selfish worldly class, while in Lin- 
coln it is felt to be the plain truth 
sifted from the experience of common 
life, and with the beneficence, as well 
as the validity, of a proverb. In 
whatever way one approaches Lin- 
coln, he finds a man who did not 
merely impress himself upon his 
times by his talents, after the man- 
ner of a great man, like Pitt or Mira- 
beau, but in a quite special way; he 
is recognized as a new species of pub- 
lic man or world’s hero. Whether 
there is any justice in calling him 
*‘the first American” may be doubt- 
ed, although in his character he em- 
bodies the excellences most prized in 
the national ideal of manhood, with 
a singular purity and clearness, and 
with an elevation that places him 
foremost in rank; but, in another 
sense, he is just as likely to be the 
last American, at least of his kind, 
because, so far as there is any truth 
in applying the terms of physical sci- 
ence to the origin of spiritual charac- 
ter, he was the product of the transi- 
tory pioneering stage in the settle- 
ment of the continent, and was envi- 
roned in his birth and early manhood 
by conditions that pass away with 
‘‘the Border.” This does not inter- 
fere with the fact that Lincoln was a 
new type of American, and distinct- 
ively a Westerner; or, with our prefa- 
tory consideration, that his marked 
individuality and striking expression 
of himself, at every moment, make 
him peculiarly fit for Plutarchian bi- 
ography, which aims to present a 
man only in deeds and words, in 
which his greatness was made mani- 
fest.—Allantic. 


-- 


CONTENT AS A KING. 


Once upon a time—so runs the 
story, and a pleasant story it is— 
when Louis XII of France was at the 
royal castle of Plessis-les-Tours he 
went one evening into the kitchen, 
where he found a small boy engaged 
in turning a spit for the roasting of a 
loin of beef. The lad had a peculiar- 
ly bright-looking face, keen, bright 


eyes, and features really fine; and his: 


appearance greatly prepossessed the 
king in his favor. Laying his hand 
upon his head, he asked the little fel- 
low who he was. The boy, looking 
up and seeing a plain-looking man 
in a hunting garb, supposed he might 
be speaking with one of the grooms, 
or, perhaps, chief rider of the royal 
stables. He answered, very modest- 
ly, that his name was Simon. He 
said he came from La Roche, and 
that his parents were both dead. 

‘‘Are you content with this sort of 
work?” Louis asked. 

‘*Why not?” answered the boy, with 
a twinkle in his eye and a suggestive 
nod. ‘‘I am as well off as the best of 
them. The king himself is no bet- 
ter.” 

‘Indeed! How do you make that 
out ?” 

‘Well, fair sir, the king lives, and 
so do I. He can do no more than 
live. Further, [am content. Is the 
king that?” 

Louis walked away in a fit of 
thought deep and searching; and the 
image of that boy remained in his 
mind even after he had sought his 
pillow. On the next day, the aston- 
ishment of the turnspit may be imag- 
ined upon being summoned to follow 
a page, and finding himself in the 
presence of the king, and the king 
his visitor of the previous evening. 
On the present occasion Louis con- 
versed further with the lad, when 
he found him to be as intelligent and 
naturally keen-witted as he had at 
first appeared. He had sent for him 
with the intention of making him a 
page; but, instead thereof, he estab- 
lished him in his chamber as a page 
in waiting—really the position of a 
gentleman. And Louis had not been 
deceived in his estimate of the boy’s 
abilities. The youth served Louis 
faithfully, and in the last years of 
the reign of Francis I he was known 
and honored ‘as General Sir Simon de 
la Roche.—Standard. 


BREVITIES. 


Severe storms have prevailed in the 
East, and in the mountains between 
here and Denver. 


Two hundred buildings are now 
guing up in San Diego. San Diego 
county has eleven newspapers. 


The Mackay-Bennett Telegraph 
Company will have an office in Chico. 
A double railroad is to be laid be- 
tween this city and Port Costa. 


The polygamous saints of Utah and 
their numerous wives are still having 
trouble. One Bishop and five of his 
wives were the latest ontrial. They 
all seem headed for the penitentiary. 


Blind Tom, the wonderful pianist, 
was born a slave, and has been kept 
asa show. His aged mother, Charity 
Wiggins, has sued James N. Beth- 
nue for a showing of his accounts as 
to the money received for Blind 
Tom’s performances. It is supposed 
that he made for his master $25,000 a 
year. 

The latest achievement of the W. 
CO. T. U. of LaFayette, Ind., is the 
establishment of a waiting parlor 
and reading room where women with 
their families and friends may find 
a pleasant resting place when they 


| come to town to do shopping, etc. 


A lady is constantly in attendance to 
extend the courtesies of the place to 
visitors. On Saturdays warm din- 
ners are served for twenty-five cents. 
Ten cents per day is charged those 
who use the parlors. | 


DER OAK UND DER VINE. 


I don’d vas preaching voman’s rightds, 
Or anyditig like dot, 

Und I likes to see all beoples 
Shust gondented mit dheir lots; 

Budt I vants to gondradict dot shap 
Dot made dis leedle shoke: 

‘* A voman vas der glinging vine, 

Und man der shtudy oak.” 


Berhaps, somedimes, dot may pe drue; 
Budt, den dimes oudt off nine, 

I find me oudt dot man himself 
Vas peen der glinging vine; 

Und ven hees frendts dhey all vas gone, 
Und he vas shust ‘‘tead proke,” 

Dot's vhen der voman shteps righdt in, 
Und peen der shturdy oak. 


Shust go oud to der pase-ball groundts 

- Und see dhose ‘‘shturdy oaks” 

All planted roundt ubon der seats— 
Shust hear dheir laughs und shokes! 

Dhen see dhose vomen at der tubs, 
Mit giothes oudt on der lines. 

Vhich vas der shturdy oaks, mine frendts, 
Und vhich der glinging vines? 


Ven sickness in der householdt comes, 
Und veeks und veeks he shtays, 
Who vas id fighdts him mitoudt resdt, 
Dhose veary nighdts und days? ~ 
Who beace und gomfort alvays prings, 
Und cools dot fefered prow? 
More like id vas der tender vine 
Dot oak he glings to now. 


‘* Man vants budt leedle here pelow,” 
Der boet von time said; 
Dhere’s leedle dot man he don’d vant, 
I dink id means, inshted; 
Und vhen der years keep rolling on, 
Dheir cares und droubles pringing, 
, He vants to pe der shturdy oak, 
Und, also, do der glinging. 


Maype, vhen oaks dhey gling some more, 
Und don’d so shturdy peen, 

Der glinging vines dhey haf some shance 
To helb run Life’s masheen. 

In helt und sickness, shoy and pain, 
In calm or shtormy veddher, 

"T vas beddher dot dhose oaks und vines 
Should alvays gling togeddher. 

—Harper’s Magazine for December. 


THE NEVA. 


NOBLE. 


BY EDMUND 


A mere neck of earth separates the 
Russian capital from the great inland 
sea of Ladoga, and through more than 
forty intervening versts of forest 
land, green and wavy with the trem- 
bling aspen, the birch, the alder and 
the silver pine, the Neva moves ma- 
jestically downits deep channel, by 
villages and clearings, past scattered 
communes and straggling huts, be- 
tween sounding wood-yards and 
busy factories, till at last, gliding 
along the famed granite quays of the 
imperial city, it pours by five broad 
mouths and narrow outlets innumer- 
able into the Gulf of Finland. 

No Russian river has the beauty, 
the purity, the picturesqueness, 
which are the attributes of this north- 
ern water-course; yet, to fully appre- 
ciate the nobleness of its aspect in the 
warm season, one must be familiar 
with its wintry appearance, and 
above all, witness its vernal emanci- 
pation from the fetters of frost by 
ukase of the ‘‘father of warmth,” the 
Slav Apollo, Dazh-Bog himself. For 
nearly six months a ringing highway 
for man and beast, the Neva grows 
unsafe for travel late in the month of 
April, and has usually resumed its 
freedom by the beginning of May; 
yet the opening of the attack on the 
crystalline mass precedes the moment 
of its melting by weeks. A month 
sometimes elapses before the solar 
rays have begun to sensibly thin the 
ice crust, and fora month of seeming 
defiance of the forces of renaissance 
droskies pursue their chosen paths 
over the congealed river, pedestrians 
continue tc traverse itin chair slides 
or on foot, the heavy wagons of mer- 
chant and trader go rumbling over in 
the same endless procession, and the 
Samoyeds, those gypsies of the north, 
cling with their reindeers to the camp- 
ing-ground of their winter exile on 
the frozen stream, which is soon to 
bear them back to their homes in the 
Arctic circle. 

The metamorphosis then follows 
with a swiftness truly Russian. The 
last screws and clasps of molecular 


cohesion are drawn in a single night; 


the thickest ice-plate then opens to 
itssolar enemy a thousand lines of 
march. In the morning, with firm, 
quick steps, you may safely traverse 
the Neva, still ice-covered; at noon 
your return is barred by a clear, 
swelling stream, whose whilom bonds 
have turned to dancing liquid facets, 
from which the sun laughs back its 
light and its triumph. True, the ice 
is not wholly gone, but it meets the 
eye henceforth purely as a spectacle 
—the offering, not of a river, but of a 
lake. This new ice is the product 
of more northern waters, the snowy 
blocks and bergs of Ladoga, glitter- 
ing debris of an unequal combat that 
every springrenews. For some days 
after the break-up along the Neva, in 
the interval between the beginning 
of open and that of safe navigation, 
the river channel is thronged with 
broken strata, cleft blocks, truncat- 
ed pillars, shivered columns; with 
spires and spears and shafts; nay, 
with all shapeful and shapeless mass- 
es, that half undergo and half escape 
degelation in the annual return of 
heat to the far north. Slowly the 
rank and file of this shining host 
glide past, driving back to shelter a 
fleet of venturesome ferry-boats, bat- 
tering the bridge piers with danger- 
ous force and frequency, scraping the 
quays with a sonorous attrition, and 
emitting throughout the duration of 
their passage a strange, rustling, 
crunching sound. By day striking, 
by night solemn and weird, this 
scene passes in its turn, and for six 
months the Neva presents the aspect 
which I have described in the open- 
ing paragraph.—December Allaniic. 


They have only sixty-three saloons 
in San Luis Obispo. | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“One of the ablest weeklies in existence.’’ 
Gazerre, London, England. 


‘“‘The most influential religions organ in the 
States.’’—[Tuz Spzcrator, London, England, 


‘‘Clearly stands in the fore-front as a weekly- 
religious magazine ’’—|Sunpay Sonoon 
Philadelphia. 


itis a RELIGIOUS, 
LITERARY, 
heal EDUCATIONAL 
STORY, 
FINANOIAL, 
INSURANOE, 
SOIENTIFIO, 
POLITICAL, 
AGRICULTURAL, 
SUNDAY-SOHOOL 


NEWSPAPER. 


It has more and abler contributors than any 
three of its contemporaries. It stands in the 
front rank of journalism. 


TERMS OF SUBSCIPTION: 
One Month......$ 30| One Year....... $ 3.00 
Three Months.... 75 | Two Years...... 5.00 
Four Months..... 1.00 | Three Years...... 7 00 
Six Months...... 1.50 | Four Years...... . 8.60 
Nine Months..... 2.25 | Five Years...... 10.10 


SEND POSTAL CARD FOR A FREE SAMPLE COPY. 
AND OLUBBING LIST IF YOU WIsH TO 8U8- 
SCRIBE FOR ANY MAGAZINES OR OTHER NEWS- 
PAPERS AT LESS THAN PUBLISHERS’ PRICES. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York. 


THE CHNTURY 


For 1886-87. 


Tux CEenTuRY is an illustrated monthly mag- 
azine, havinga regular circulation of about 
two hundred thousand copies, often reaching 
and sometimes exceeding two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand. Ohief amongits many 
attractions for the coming year is a serial 
which has been in active preparation for s1x- 
teen years. It is a history of our own country 
in its most critical time, as set forth in 


THE LIFE OF LINCOLN, 


By His Coufiden'‘ial Sacretaries, John G. 
Nicolay and Col. John Hay. 


This great work, begua with the sanction of 
President Lincoln, and continved under the 
authority of his son, t)}e Hon. Kobert T. Lin- 
coln, is the only full and authritative record 
of the life of Abraham Lincoln. Its authors 
were friends of Lincoln before his presidency; 
they were most intimately associated with him 
as private secretaries thruughout his term of of- 
fice, and to them were transferred, upon Lin- 
coln’s deatb, all his private paper-. Here will 
be told the inside history of the civil war a:d 
of President Lincoln’s Administration—impor. 
tant details of which have hitherto remained 
unrevealed, that they might first appear in 
this authentic history. By reason of the pab- 
lication of this work, 


THE WAR SERIES, 


which has been followed with uuflagying inter- 
est by a great audienee, will occupy less space 
during the coming year. Gettssourg wi'l be 
described by Gen. Hunt (Chief of the Usion 
Artillery), Gen. Longstreet, Gen. E. M Law, 
and others; Chickamauga, Gen. D. H, H1ll; 
Snerman’s March to the Sea, by Generals How 
ardand Slocum. Generals Q. A. Giilmore, Wm. 
£. Smith, John Gibbon, Horace Port-r, and 
John 8. Mosby will describe spevial battles 
and incidents. Stories of naval engagements, 
prison life, etc., etc., will appear, Y 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 


‘‘The Hundretb Man,’’ a novel by Frank R. 
Stockton, author of Lady or the Tiger?’’ 
etc., begins in November. Two novelettes by 
George W. Cable, stories by Mary Hu) ock 
Foote, ‘‘Uncle Remus,”’ Julian Hawthorne, Ed. 
ward Eggleston, and other prominent Ameri- 
can authors will be printed during the year. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


(with illustrations) include a series of articles 
on affairs in Kussia and Siberia, by George Ken- 
nan, author of ‘“‘Tent Life in fsiberia,’’ who 
has just returned from a most eventful visit to 
Siberian prisons; papers on the Food Ques:ion, 
with reference to its bearing on the Labor Prob- 
lem; English Cathedrals; Dr. Eggleston’s Re 
ligious Life in the American Colonies; Men 
and Women of Queen Anne’s Reign, by Mrs. 
Oliphant; Clairvoyance, Spirituslism, Astrolo- 
gy, etc., by the Rev. J. M. Backley, D.D., 
editor of the Christian Advocate; astronomical 
papers; articles throwing light on Bible histo- 
ry, ete. 


PRICES. A FREE COPY. 


Supscription price, $4.01 a year, 35 cents a 
Dealers, postmasters, and the pub- 
lishers take subscriptions. Send fr our beau. 
tifully illustrated 24-page catalogue (free), 
containing full prospectus etc., including a 
special offer by which new readers can get back 
numbers to the beginning of the War Series at 
a very low price. A specimen copy (back 
number) will be sent on request. tion 
this paper. 

Can you afford to be without Taz OxntTurRy? 

THE CENTURY OO., New York. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


Ix THe Best STYLE AND AT 
 Lowgst Priczs, 


OG" The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 


a! 


per dozen. 


| Opposite Powell, - 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Happy New Year! 


it. But we want to have a good time, and want 


it SEEMS EARLY TO SAY ANYTHING ABOUT THE APPROACHING HOLIDAYS, 


and may seem selfish on our part to mention 


all our friends and customers to share it with us as far as possible; we are going to offer to buy 


for the little folks whe live far away, too far to 
stock of 
HANDSOME TOYS, 
BOYS’ WAGONS, 
SPLENDID GAMES, 
MUSIO BOXES, 


come and select for themselves from the large 


BEAUTIFUL DOLLS, with eyes that open and shut. 
ROCKING HORSES, 
DOLLS’ COACHES, 


PRETTY THINGS OF ALL KINDS, 


Made of Wood, of Tin, of Iron or Steel, of Silver, of Leather, of Glass, of everything you can 
think of—from a few cents each up to a good many dollars, even more than some folks can well 


spare that have to work hard for their money. 


We have one lady who will be kept busy pas 


ail the time from now till Christmas selecting things to be sent away, and she has real g 
taste, too and can please the little folks almost as well as they could please themselves, for she 


has had to de so much of this kind of work that she knows very well how to do it. 
8'des toys and things to keep. we offer you a great many 


Then, be- 
good things to eat, and to assist in 


making up fine dinners, so that you can invite everybody to come and dine with you. 


Cranberries cheap now, 
Citron fur a while yet, # h........ 25 and 300 
Lemon and Orange Peel,j# B........ _20@25c 
Fine imported Ourrants...... ........ 8@10c 
Imported Seedless Kaisins,............. 12%c 
Domestic accuses 6@10c 
Best table Raisins, 20 ths .................. $23 25 
Choie table Raisins, 10 T.............. $1 00 
Raisins for cooking. Th. 6@10c 
Fancy Cartoons Raisins, 3 Ibs....... ..... 50c 
Best Pop Corn, shelled. ............... 3@é4e 
Orange Jam and Marmalade............;20@25c 


Fancy Orackers and Cookies, all kinds. 


Canned and Potted 15@50c. 


Oysters or Olams............. 


Largeat Apples, @ box....... «sss. $1 CO@1 25 


Eastern Mince Meat, very cheap now. 

Preserve Ginger, 75c 
Candy, all kinds, TB.................. 10@i0e 
Eight kinds of Nuts.................. 8@15e 


Imported or Domestic Cheese, all prices. 
Pure Spices or Flavoring Extracts. 
English Pickles and Sauces, all kinds. 
Maple Sugar and Syrup. strictly pure. 
Choice Eastern Hams, lower again. 


Then, we always have some fancy groceries about Holidays which we are glad to send you if 


wanted. 


If there were room, we would tell you a great deal about the kind of things that would 


be nice and good to rend for, but we think you will all know pretty well what you want, and will 
think tosxend to us for it. And be sure to send in good time, as we are always busy when it 


comes near the Holidays, and should not want 
Christmas and Happy New Year. 


to disappoint you. We wish you a very Merry 


115 Clay Street, § - 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


San Francisco. 


OF THE 
VARIOUS 


SAMPLE 


QUARTERLIES 


And S. S. Lesson Helps Sent Free on Application to 
GEO. ©. McCONNELL, 


757 MARKET STREET, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 
For 1887. 


HE PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
Jake pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which club 
rates can be offered. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 
esta lished reputation as a literary magazine. 
It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon soci 1, iniustrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outd: or studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscepces and tales of ths mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
ary and political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 

We offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
<a THE PACIFIC, sent to one address, for 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
D EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San Franorsoo. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 81 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


. -. $1,346,670 46 
CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
President. 


Secretary. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLUOMING 


SES 


Our Grent Specialty is growing and distribu 

ROSES. We have all the latest novelties and Reet 

stan sorte, in different sizes and prices to suit 

wants, Over 4.0) choicest vuricties to choose from. 

We send strong Pot Roses safely by mail to all Post 

Offices, purchaser's choice of varieties, all labe 
l. 


led, 
3 TO 12 PLANTS $8 to SIS 
New Gide 78 pees, elegn tly illustra ce. 
ddres THE DINGE 
West Grove, Chester C “Pa: 


W. H. Truton. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


Gentiemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, OAPS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET. 
San Francisco 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Pactrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alsc, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are Offered gratuitously, all letters must be a> 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS. WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 8r., SAN FRANCISCO 


Menufecturers of all kinds of 
Com Zinc and 
Brass, Babbitt 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

Oo" Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


pa Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
Bi, and is therefore far more econom.- 
ical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, 
and admirably adapted for inval- 
fids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


MASON HAMLIN 


ORGANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions for 

{ 100 styl 

PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Strin , introduced and 
perfected by Mason & HAMLIN by_com- 
nt judges to constitute a radical advance in Piano 
no uire one-quarter as much tun as Pianos 
generally. riptive Catalogue by mail. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


164 Tremont 8t., Boston. 149 Wabash Ave., Ohicag® 
46 B, 14th 8t, (Union 


CINCINNATI BELLE OUNDRYCO 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH i570 TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH SCHOOL FIRE ALARN 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Crimes Prats for CHUROHES. &c. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

H. McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this paper. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, December 8, 1886. 


Ghe Pacific, 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


ITEMS. 


A young bearing orange orchard 
was sold at Pomona recently at the 
rate of $250 an acre. 


A number of chrome mines have 
recently been discovered in various 
parts of San “Luis Obispo county. 


Mr. Byrajee Jejeebhoy offers 40,000 


Gp pees as an endowment of a Deaf and 
u 


mb Institute at Bombay, India. 


Queen Victoria has her 30th grand- 
child by the birth of a son to her 


youngest daughter, the Princess 
Beatrice. 
The Methodist Woman’s Home 


Missionary Society employs Mrs. H. 
A. Matthews as a missionary at Cas- 
tle Garden. 


There are one thousand Young 
People’s Societies of Christian; En- 
deavor in the United States, with a 
membership of over 60,000. 


It is stated that the chief of police 
in New York city testifies that three- 
fourths of the abandoned girls in that 
city were ruined by dancing. 


-Mr. Hayes is now the only living 
ex-President of the United States, 
and Messrs. Hamlin and Wheeler the 
only living ex-Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. Wm. Bucknell, the generous 
Baptist merchant of Philadelphia, has 
given another $10,000 to the Univer- 
sity named for him, for an astronomi- 
cal observatory. 

Mr. Moody has recently received 
two contributions for his training- 
school at Northfield—one of $25,000 
for a dormitory for girls, and $20,000 
for a library. 


Through the influence of Mrs. Mary 
B. Willard a ladies’ union for Chris- 
tian work has been organized in con- 
nection with the American chapel at 
Berlin, Germany. 


Cardinal Manning, of England, 
peseene at Nottingham, said that 
e would wish to have the four Gos- 
els form part of the course of study 
in every school throughout the land. 


The oleomargine law went into ef- 
fect November Ist. All of and of 
butterine now sold must pay a tax of 
two cents a pound, and be plainly 
designated to distinguish it from 
butter. 

d 

_ue political complexion 
Fourteenth Arizona Legislative As- 
sembly will be, in council, nine 
Democrats and three Republicans, 
and in the lower House seventeen 
Democrats and seven Republicans. 


President Angus M. Cannon of the 
Mormon Church was arrested near 
Salt Lake City last Wednesday on a 
charge of illegal cohabitation, and 
was held in $10,000 bail. The officers 
have been looking for the apostle 
many months. 

The Lenox property on Central 
Park, New York city, which in 1864 
was valued at $9,000,000, and now far 
exceeds that sum, was bought by 
Robert Lenox in 1818 for $6,920. In 
his will he advised his son to keep it, 
as ‘‘it may at no distant day be the 
site of a village.” 

A Buddhist temple, near Osaka, 
Japan, has been opened a number of 
times to Christian preaching, the 
Buddhist priest himself gathering 
the congregation. There is said to 
be a growing skepticism among the 
priests. The son of a Shinto priest, 
in the same society, is a candidate 
for baptism. 

A most impressive scene at the 
convention of the knights of Labor 
recently held at Richmond, Va., was 
when Mr. Powderly, during the in- 


- stallation of officers, raised his right 


hand to heaven, the rest doing so at 
his request, and all repeated after 
him a solemn vow not to use any al- 
coholic liqgours during their term of 
office. 

Rev. Geo. Brown of the Methodist 
mission to New Britain, a large island 
off the coast of New Guinea, is now 
visiting England. When he started 
that mission five years ago the native 
savage attacked and killed some of 
his Fijian teachers whom he took 
with him. When he recently left the 
island 500 of the natives gathered to 
show their esteem for him and to load 
him with presents. | 

Charleston papers suggest the cul- 
tivation of ramie in South Carolina, 
as it can be raised there as easily and 
profitably as in Louisiana, where it 
yields a net profit of $69 an acre. 
The beautiful fiber from this plant is 
now largely used in the manufacture 
of the finest fabrics. There are over 
500 factories in Europe using it for 
fabrics of all sorts, from coarse sail- 
cloth to the finest laces. 


HOW THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
WAS RECEIVED. 


Wasuineaton, December 6th.—The 
President’s message and Manning’s 
report do not meet with the approval 
of the California delegation, except 
as the message favors the continuance 
of the Hawaiian treaty. The recom- 
mendation of the President that sil- 
ver coinage be suspended is contrary 
to the feelings of the great majority 
of his party, and the fre2-trade views 
exoressed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury are contrary to the opinions 
of the Pacific slope Representatives 
and Senators. There is a general 
feeling of disappointment among 
Democrats that the President, in his 
m2ssage, did not take strong§ground 
on any of the cardinal principles of 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Wasuincton, Nov. 30, 1886. 


Congress js only one week off. 
When it convenes it will begin work 
on the appropriation bills which kee 
the Government running. It will 
probably do little other work during 
the short session, for these money 
bills will keep it busy. They invari- 
ably give rise to volumes of debate, 
and it will be the same old story. 
The orty-ninth Corgress, like others 
that have preceded it, has been 
too lazy during the long, and too 
busy during the short, session to an- 
swer any of the great questions be- 
foreit. Indeed, the business of this 
great and growing country demands 
continuous sessions of Congress. 
With so much pressing legislation 
there should be no Congressional 
vacations, and the new Congress 
should convene the day after the old 
one expires. 

Annual reports are coming in’now 
as thick as falling leaves, and they 
contain a great deal of interesting in- 
formation. There are Cabinet re- 
ports and reports of their First, Sec- 
ond, and Third Assistants, and scores 
of Bureau Chiefs. That of Commo- 
dore Wilson, Chief of the Naval Bu- 
reau of Construction and Repair, is 
anything but complimentary to the 
Navy of a great Government. In a 
detailed’ description of the present 
condition of the new cruisers and 
other vessels, he says the number of 
serviceable naval vessels has been re- 
duced to two first-rate, ten second, 
twenty third-rate, and seven fourth- 
rate, including two torpedo rams. 
Thirteen ironclads and five other 
vessels are in need of repairs, and 
certain others that he names are even 
beyond repair. 

Although the Washington Exposi- 
tion project is not yet an assured fact, 
the much-discussed National Drill is. 
It will take place in this city, and 
will begin on the 23d of next May. 
Its objects are to stimulate proficien- 
cy in military matters and to bring 
together citizen soldiers from all ov- 
er the country. The recent magni- 
ficent display made by the National 
Guards, at the dedication of the 
Bartholdi Statue, awakened new: in- 
terest with citizen soldiery, and this 
National camp around the Washing- 
ton Monument is something that ev- 
en New York is willing to give to the 


capital city. It is estimated that 
millions of people from all parts oi 


on of the|the United States will view this drill, 


and it is the intention to make the 
event exceed all precedent competi- 
tive camps, not only in extent and in 
amount of prizes, but in the better 
object of utility for military advance- 
ment. The managers of the Drill 
have stated plainly that it is not de- 
sirable to have any features of the 
hipprodrome. The glitter of buttons 
and glamour of gold lace will not | 
hide from sight the prime object of 
improvement in training, and to far- 
distant troops will be given that mu- 
tual confidence and respect without 
which they could never be utilized 
for the public weal. 7 

Early in December, and just about 
the time Congress gets into working 
shape, a convention of notabilities 


from the States and Territories will 


be held here to inaugurate the Exposi- 
tion scheme, and to agree upon a plan 
of procedure to submit to Congress. 
It has been urged by rival cities that 
the atmosphere-of Washington is not 
suitable for either a summer or a win- 
ter exposition. Statistics prove that 
its inhabitants experience more pleas- 
ant days in the year than falls to the 
lot of most people anywhere. Au- 
tumn here lingers until Christmas, 
and Spring begins in April. The 
winter is not severe, and summer is 
tempered by the shade of seventy 
thousand trees along the streets, from 
100 to 150 feet in width. Washing- 
ton, moreover, is the center of the 
nation’s treasures and antiquities. It 
contains over fifty million dollars’ 
worth of national property, and it 
has all the conditions necessary to the 
success of the grand enterprise which 
is contemplated. 

President Cleveland is represented 
to be in a state of anger and disgust 


over the outcome of the police investi- 


gation that has stirred up the city 
during the past two weeks. The dis- 
missed officials will probably appeal 
to Mr. Cleveland for redress, and, in 
the event that he fails to take the 
matter up, they say they will go to 
Congress. It is stated by authority, 
who knows more than he tells, that 
those who would like to know the 
whole truth about this matter, the 
moving causes that have connected 
the President with the trouble, to- 
gether with the insinuations against 
certain distinguished citizens and of- 
ficers, will do well to insist upon a 
Congressional investigation of the 
police scandal. They will find the 
subject interwoven in a manner that 
will surprise politicians. 


A graceful granite shaft has been 
erected in Greenwood Cemetery, New 
York, to the memory of Pastor Hed- 
strom, the founder of Swedish Meth- 
odism. There are now 274 Method- 
ist Swedish, Norwegian and Danish 
churches in this country and Europe, 
with 31,584 members and church 

roperty valued at $661,000—all the 
fruit of his sermonsin the Bethel 
Ship of New York city, May 25, 1846. 


It was stated at a Roman Catholic 
mission in Liverpool that there were 
13,676 persons connected with that 
church in the city prison last year, 
while there were only 7,648 Protest- 
ants. The criminal statistics of oth- 
er cities are in the same line. 


Democratic faith. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for Tue Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 

tered letter to Taz Pactric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD TEACHERS’ BI- 
BLES 


TO OUR READERS. 


We cannot too strongly urge upon our 
readers the necessity of subscribing for a 
family weekly newspaper of the first class. 
The Independent is a newspaper, magazine 
and review, all in one. Itis a religious, a 
literary, an educational, a story, an art, a 
scientific, an agricultural, a financial and a 
political paper combined. It has 32 folio 
pages and 21 departments. No matter what 
&@ person’s religion, politics or profession 
may be, no matter what the age, sex, em- 
ployment or condition may be, the Independ- 
ent will prove a help, an instructor, an edu- 
cator. Send a postal for a free specimen 
copy, or for thirty cents the paper will be 
sent a month, enabling one to judge of its 
merits more critically. Its yearly subscrip- 
tion is $3, or two years for $5. Address, 
_ Independent, 251 Broadway, New York 

ity. 


AN UNHEARD-OF DEMAND. 


There is now such a demand for the 
Windsor folding-bed in this city that the 
California Furniture Company, 220 to 226 
Bush street, are constantly ordering new 
supplies of them. They are used by the 
principal hotels, and are as ornamental as 
they are useful. They are at all prices and 
in all kinds of woods. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Notice is hereby given that the annual 
meeting of stockholders of the Knights 
of Pythias Hall Association will be held at 
the office of the Association, No. 913 Market 
street, San Francisco, California, on Friday, 
December 10, 1886, at 8 o’clock p. m., for the 
election of twenty-five directors to serve for 
the ensuing year, and transacting such other 
business as may properly come before the 
meeting. A. K. STEvEns, Secretary. 


WANTED. 


Wanted, by a lady living among the mount- 
ains, and three miles from any school, a sit- 
uation as cook in a Christian family where 
she can send her boy, in his tenth year, to 
school. Will make liberal allowance for his 
board. Would like to have him do chores to 


help pay for board. She is willing to do the 


washing for a small family and help iron. 
Address Mrs. E. P. Hemmings, Murphys, 
Calaveras county, Cal. 


“BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


A GRAND EFFECT. 


A perfectly wonderful and exquisite effect 
is produced in the arrangement of the art 
rooms of the California Furniture Company’s 
house, 220 to 226 Bush street, where one can 
see the finest furniture in the world, either 
for parlors, dining-room or bed-room, with 
draperies in the very latest fashions in ma- 
terial or colors. 


I was troubled with chronic catarrh and 
gathering in head; was deaf at times, had 
discharges from ears, unable to breathe 
through nose. Before the second bottle of 
Ely’s Cream Balm was exhausted I was 
cured.—C. J. Corbin, 923 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

We cheerfully add our testimony in favor 
of Ely’s Cream Balm as a sure cure for cold 
in the head, influenza or catarrh. It isa 
splendid medicine.—Mrs. Eliza Edstrom, and 
Mrs. E. Jackson, Ferndale, Cal. 


Those who preach, lecture, declaim or 
sing will and do find Hale’s Honey of Hore- 
hound and Tar the speediest restorative of 
the voice in cases of hoarseness. It also 
cures coughs and sore throat rapidly and 
completely. Sold by all druggists at 25c, 
50c and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorne, Bunions,25¢ 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


W. W. Brier & Son, wholesale and retail 
booksellers and dealers in Sabbath-school 
and church supplies, have removed from 13 
Sansome street to more commodious quar- 
ters, now occupying the ground floor and 
basement at 42 Geary street, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THe PacirrFic. 


Don’t forget to visit the art rooms of the 
California Furniture Company, 220 to 226 
Bush street. Everything here is of the 
richest and latest innovations for parlor, 
dining-room or bed-room. 


Schafer & Co., 11 Montgomery street, this 
city, are a first-class house for best-fitting 
suits —made to order, or ready made. We 
have tried them often, and know whereof we 
speak, 

‘*Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 


ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to 
use. It is not a liquid ora snuff. 50c. 


Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


Soribners Magazine, 


Published Monthly, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


First Number Ready Dec, 15th. 


CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE will be, in the 
widest sense, a magazine of general litera- 
ture, and each number will be fally illustrated. 
Some of the most notable papers to appear 
during the first year are a series of Unpus 
LISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY of very great 
autobiographical value; ex-Mrinister E. B. 
WASBBURNE’S REMINISCENCES OF THE SIEGE 
AND COMMUNE OF Pakis; GLIMPSES AT THE DI- 
ARIES OF GOUVERNEUR Morris, Minister to 
France at the close of the last century (giving 
descriptions of social life and characters at the 
time); a collection of contemporary letters de- 
scribing Earty New York anp NEw ENGLAND 
Society. 

There is much excellent fiction, including a 
a serial by Freperic; stories extend- 
ing through several numbers, by H. ©. Bun- 
NER, 8S. 8. or Daz, and others; and short sto- 
ries by R. L. Stevenson, Jozu CHANDLER 
Hargis, T. A. JANVIER, Miss Jewett, OcTAVE 
THANET, H. H. Boyrresen, Miss Crossy, and a 
host of others. 

Notable special papers to be published very 
early are General F. A. WALKER’s on SocIAL- 
ism; Dr. Wint1AmM Hayes WaARrpD’s on 
NIAN CYLINDERS; Mr. Joun C. Ropss’ on the 
PorRTRAITS OF OmsaR; Oaptain GREENE’s on 
Coast DEFENSE, etc., etc. 

ScRIBNER’s MAGAzINE will be published at 
$3.00 a year, or 25 centsacopy. Subscriptions 
may be sent to any newsdealer or bookseller, 
or to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


BUY YOUR 
Christmas 


New Year’s 


Ts 


PERKINS WILSON'S 


1114 & 1116 Market street, 


(Near Mason) 
They are offering genuine bargain in 


Kid Gloves, Hankerchiefs, 
Satchels, Fans, 
Gents’ Scarfs, Suspenders, 


Gloves, etc., etc. 


NOW READY. 


Peloubet's Select Notes. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL SERIES OF SABBATH- 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 


1887. 


This volume contains four full-page illustra- 
tions from photographs, illustrating the les- 
sons; two colored maps—‘‘Journeyings of the 
Patriarchs’”’ and map of ‘Palestine in the 
Time of Christ.’’; also outline map of ‘‘Exo- 
dus.” These, with tables of chronology, prac- 
tical teachings, library references, and sugges- 
tions to teachers, make it a volume of more 
value than any of its predecessors. 
Price $1.25, sent postpaid. 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 


42 Geary Street, 
SAN FRANOISOO, - . 


SEEDS! 


Alfalfa, Onion Sets, 
Grass, Clover, Vegetable 
And Flower Seeds. 


OAL. 


Send for large, illustrated, descriptive and 
priced Calalogue, mailed free. 


E. J. BOWEN, 
Seed Merchant, 
815 and 817 SANSOME 8T., SAN FRANCISCO 


MYERS @& CO. 


STOVES varon. 
RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. OUSEHOLD 


UTENSILS 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF, 


753 Mission Street, 
(Bet. Third and Fourth. ) 


GILDER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Mats, Passe Partouts, Window Shades, 
Cornicés, etc., and Frames of every descrip- 
tion. Old mirror or picture frames regilded. 


PI ANSE OR ES. 
Some, Tone Workmanship and Dura. 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y¥. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. 


New Christmas Music? 


CHOICE NEW CAROLS FOR 1886. 


any not wanted. 


We shall have a stock of all the desirable Christmas 
Music and Exercises for Sabbath Schools. 

On receipt of the price quoted we will send samples for 
examination, with the privilege of return for exchange, of 


EARLY ORDERS ARE SOLICITED. 


Tae Lieut or JupAn. A {full 16-page ser- 
vice of Scripture and Song, with beau- 
tifully illustrated title page. New and 
beautiful music written especially for this 
work. Solos, Duetts and Choruses, bright 
and sparkling. Music arranged for cor- 
1et and bells, organ or piano. Res- 

nsive Scriptural Readings, Hymns 
for congregational singing. all in one 
continuous programme, for the convenl- 
ence of leaders and superintendents. 
Price 5 cents ; $4.00 per hundred. 


Tus Hore Or Israet. 16-page service; 
same as above, containing 10 choice car- 
ols, Solos, Duetts, &c. The title page is 
beautifully embellished with scene re- 

resenting the shepherds watching their 
ais by night. The service opens with 
martial music, ‘‘The Banner Song, ”’ 
which is in itself a gem. The music 
throughout is of superior merit, and the 
whole work is neat and well compiled, 
forming a publication that is truly all 
that can be desired for Christmas exer- 
cises in the Sunday School. Price 5 

cents ; $4.00 per hundred. 


THe Hoty One Or A new bril- 
liant service by Froelich. Price 5 cents: 
$4.50 per hundred. By mail, postpaid, 5 
cents each ; 60 cents per dozen ; $5.00 per 
hundred. 

No. 1. 
pages. Compiled by J. H. Viycenr D.D. 


No. 2. Tue ALpuHa AND OmeGa.—A Christ- 
mas Service, compiled by J. H. Vixcenr, 
D.D. 16 pages. 


No. 3. Tue Maar anp THE MesstAH.—A 
Christmas Service. 24 er Compiled 
by J. H. Vincent, D.D. Price for the 
above, $7.50 per hundred; 10 cents each 

by mail. 


THe Tree or Lire.—Christmas Service, 
compiled by J. H. Vincent, D.D. Price 
$3.00 per hundred; 5 cents each by 
mail. 


Price for the following, $4.00 per hun- 
dred 5 cents each by mail. 

No. 4. Tue Apvent Nicgut.—A superior 
and very popular Christmas Service, 
with new music, by Dr. Lowry. 16 


pages. 

No, 5. Gtory to Gop.—A Christmas Ser- 
vice by Rey. Dr. Lowry. Consisting of 
Scripture Selections, New Music and 
Songs. 16 pages. 

Wo. 6. Tue Hoty Cump.—Christmas Ser- 
vice of Scripture and Song, by Rev. 
Rosert Lowry. Very interesting and 
suitable exercise. 16 pages. 


No. 7 Star oF Praise.—A Service of Scrip- 
ture and Song for Christmas time. 
Rev. Rosert Lowry. New, fresh, exhil- 
arating, evangelical, carefully prepared, 
and easily rendered by any Sunday 
School. 16 pages. 

No. 8. Price or Lire.—By Rev. RoBert 


Lowry. A very desirable Christmas ex- 
ercise. Scripture Selections and New 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No. 1.—18 | 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE ANNUAL, No. 5. Con- 
taining the beautiful Trumpet Song and 
other choice Carols, Responsive Read- 
ings, &c. A splendid collection, but less 
difficult than the foregoing. Price 5 
cents ; $4.00 per hundred. 


Our Guiprne Star. A service of scripture 
selections, recitations and carols, arrang- 
ed by Mrs. T. E. Burroughs. Price 5 
cents each ; $4.00 per hundred. 


Hoop’s Carots No. 8. Music by Sweeney 
and Kirkpatrick. Price 5 cents; $4.00 
per hundred’ 


Cuimes OF BETHLEHEM. Same size and 
style as either of the above, and equally 
as choice in every particular. Price 5 
cents ; $4.00 per hundred. 


Hutu’s CuristmMas ANNUAL. Price 5 cents: 
$2.00 per hundred. By mail, postpaid, 
5 cents each ; $2.20 per hundred. 


Tue Promisep One. A new arrangement 
of Scripture selections for Christmas 
Tide, interspersed with original hymns 
set to appropriate music, the whole Ser- 
vice being eminently fitted for use by 
young and old. 16 pages. By Rev. 
t0BERT Lowry. Price $4.00 per hun- 
dred ; 5 cents each by mail. 


CANTATAS. 


Santa Ciaus’ Home.—A new Cantata, by 
Dr. W. H. Doane. It is superior to 
those that have preceded it. 


Sarnt Visit TO THE SCHOOL:— 
A new and humorous Cantata by W. 
H. Doane. Dialogue and Song—pleas- 
ing melodies, amusing dialogue, and in- 
teresting recitations. Can be learned in 
a short time. Inexpensive to bring out. 


ImMANUEL.—A favorite Christmas Cantata 

by W. Howarp Doane. Contains ap- 
propriate Recitations, together with or- 
iginal, sparkling and effective music that 
can be rendered by either children or 
adults. 
Price for each of the above, Music Ed- 
ition, $20 per 100 by Express, 25 cents 
each by mail. Words only, $4 per 100; 
5 cents each by mail. 


Santa CLaus.—A Sacred and Secular Can- 
tata, by W. Howarp Doane. One of the 
most popular works of the kind ever is- 
sued. Price, complete with music, 25 
cents per copy. Words only, $7.20 per 
100; 10 cents each by mail. 


oF or, or Carist.—A 
Sacred Cantata by W. Howarp Doang. 
The music is entirely new and of a su- 
perior character. Price with music, $20 
per 100; 25 centseach by mail. Words 


Music. Best of its kind. 16 pages. 


only, $400 per 100; 5 cents each by mail- 


GEO. 0. McCONNELL, Depositary. - 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLY 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


Our List of Sunday School Papers. 


PUBLISHED MontTHiy UNLEss OTHERWISE STATED. 


Tur Curip’s Parser. Ten or more copies, 
10 cents each per year. 


Tue Mornine Lieut. Semi-monthly. Ten 
or more copies 10 cents each per year. 


Appies or Gotp. Weekly. A colored il- 
lustration once a quarter. Ten or more 
copies 35 cents each per year. 


AMERICAN Megssencer. For the older 
scholars. Tenor more copies, 1744 cents 
vary per year. Forty copies 15 cents 
each. 


Worps or Lire. Ten or more copies 12 
cents each per year. 


Tae Day Sprine. Ten or more copies 10 
cents each per year. — 


TEMPERANCE TaLeEs. Ten or more copies 10 
cents each per year. 


Tue SunpAy Hour. Ten or more copies, 9 
cents each per year. 


ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
The same price as the ‘‘ Sunday Hour. ”’ 


Trutn In Lirz. The same price as the 
** Sunday Hour. ’’ 


Tue Youtu’s Wortp. Five copies or more, 
12 cents each per year. 


Tue Picture Wortp for little people. 
Five copies or more, 20 cents each per 
year. 


Goon Worps. Ten or more copies, 12 
cents each per year. 


My Paper, Ten or more copies, 12 cents 
each per year. 

Goop CHEER. $7.60 a hundred per year, 
same rate for smaller quantity. 


Otp anp Young. Ten or more copies, 4 
cents each per year. 


Everysopy’s Paper. Ten or more copies, 
12 cents each per year. 


EVERYRODY’S MaGazing, Ten or more 
copies, 15 cents each per year. 


Every Youtn’s Paper. Ten copies or 


more, 8 cents per year. 


Every Cuiip’s Paper. Ten or more copies, 
4 cents each per year. 


THe (Congregational)- 
Weekly edition: ten copies or more, 50 
cents per year. 

Semi-monthly edition: ten copies or 
more, 24 cents each per year. 

Monthly edition: ten copies or more, 12 
cents each per year. 


THe MayFriower. (new. Congregational.) 
Weekly, ten copies cr more, 20 cents 
each per year, 


Forwarp. (Presbyterian). Monthly or 
semi-monthly. 16 pages, for the older 
scholars. Tenor more copies monthly, 
15 cents euch per year. Semi-monthly, 
30 cents each per year. 


SABBATH Visrror. (Presbyterian. ) 
Monthly, 10 cents each per year. Semi- 
monthly, 20 cents each per year. 


Tue Mornmna Srar._ (Presbyterian). 
Monthly, 5 cents each per year. Semi- 
monthly, 10 cents each per year. 


Tue Sunpeam. (Presbyterian). Weekly. 
Ten or more copies, 20 cents each per 
year. 

THe Youne Currstran Sotprer. (Episco- 

pe) Ten copies monthly, 1 year $1.60. 

en copies weekly, 1 year, $5.40. 


Tae Young CxHurcuman. (Episcopal). 
Ten copies 1 year, monthly, $1.65, week- 


ly, $5.40 


Tar SHePHEeRDs Arms. (Episcopal). Ten 
— 1 year monthly, $1.00. Weekly, 


Tae Parisn Vistror. (Episcopal). Single 
copy I year, 50 cents, ten copies $3.50, 


twenty copies $6.00, fifty copies $13, one 
hundred copies $25. 


Samples of 


OF THE 
VARIOUS 


SAMPLES 


SUNDAY - SUHOOL 


757 Market Street, 


}GEO. C. McOONNELL, Deposi ary. 


the Above, 


QUARTERLIES 


And Sunday-School Lesson Helps 
SENT FREE OF APPLICATION TO 


SUPPLY 


San Francisco, Cal. 
AMERIOAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


| 
— 
| 
| 
10 cts. 
nteod. 
HAMMOND, 


